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illustration  shows  a  gigrantic  cake  designed  and  executed  by  the  monks  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  j 
Devon,  England,  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  church.  Forty  pounds  of  honey  were  j 
"Itised  in  its  construetion.   In  the  background  are  the  abbey  buildings.  i 
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M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON 
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GREAT 

RRE  SALE 


On  account  of  a  recent  fire  which 
slightly  damaged  our  stock  of  goods, 
we  are  closing  out  all 

POULTRY  AND  BEE  SUPPLIES 
AT  A  10  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT. 


It  will  pay  you  to  order  any  supplies 
which  you  will  need  for  next  sea- 
son's use.  Make  up  your  order  and 
deduct  10  per  cent.  Goods  guaran- 
teed to  be  as  good  as  new,  except 
hives  are  discolored  on  outside. 
Don't  delay,  as  they  are  going  fast. 
Will  exchange  supplies  for  honey  and  wax 
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Veky  sorry  to  learn  that  Europaeische 
Bienenzucht,  the  champion  of  American 
methods  of  bee-keeping,  has  suspended  pub- 
lication.   It  was  a  good  bee-journal. 

For  honey  that  is  bottled,  no  matter  who 
is  the  producer,  why  not  have  the  label  read 
"Bottled  by"?  [This  phrase  has  not  yet 
received  official  sanction.  It  is  the  most 
specific,  though,  of  any  of  the  phrases  that 
have  been  thus  far  suggested.— Ed.] 

Bro.  Whitney,  the  proposition  to  have 
control  over  a  certain  bee  territory  may  be 
as  ridiculous  as  you  say,  p.  1152,  to  you,  who 
make  bee-keeping  a  pastime.  To  some  of  us 
who  depend  on  bees  for  our  bread  and  but- 
ter it  seems  just  as  ridiculous  as  for  a  stock- 
raiser  to  control  the  pasturage  for  his  cattle. 

Ben  J.  A.  Ford,  p.  1141,  succeeds  in  hav- 
ing queens  fertilized  in  upper  stories  above 
excluders.  I  tried  it  in  former  years,  and 
also  again  this  year,  with  an  entrance  for 
each  story,  but  with  too  many  failures.  I 
wonder  why.  [The  trouble  with  the  scheme 
of  having  queens  fertilized  over  an  upper 
story  of  a  strong  colony  with  perforated  zinc 
between  the  two  stories  is  that  it  fails  nine 
times  out  of  ten — so  much  so  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  fuss  with  it.  The  only  time 
it  succeeds  is  during  a  natural  honey-How, 
or  when*  bees  are  being  fed  liberally  out- 
doors, inducing  artificial  conditions  that  ap- 
proximate very  closely  a  natural  fiow. — Ed.] 

After  reading  about  two  laying  queens 
invariably  fighting  to  a  finish  when  put  to- 
gether on  the  ground,  p.  1068,  I  thought  I 
would  try  it,  as  I  had  never  done  so  on  the 
ground.  I  put  two  laying  queens  together 
qh  the  ground.    The^  walked  aparc.  As 


fast  as  they  separated  I  pushed  them  togeth- 
er, and,  although  I  could  make  them  crawl 
over  one  another,  I  could  not  succeed  in 
arousing  the  least  degree  of  hostility.  I  tried 
the  same  thing  with  another  pair,  and  the 
result  was  the  same.  I  wonder  what  was 
different  in  Mr.  Bender's  case.  [Mr.  Bender 
possibly  tried  younger  queens.  Suppose 
next  time  you  take  a  couple  of  hybrids  not 
more  than  six  months  old  and  then  see  what 
they  will  do.  Mr.  Morrison  says  he  has  had 
them  fight  repeatedly  just  as  Mr.  Bender 
states.  Possibly  you  did  not  wait  long 
enough.— Ed.] 

One  year,  as  I  have  reported,  I  gave  a 
colony  entirely  drone  comb,  and  they  swarm- 
ed out.  Joseph  Trojan  reports,  in  Bienen 
Vater,  better  success.  June  8, 1^06,  he  threw 
an  after-swarm  on  drone  comb.  No  drone 
brood  appeared — all  worker.  The  workers 
reared  in  drone  cells  were  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  older  workers.  They  were 
not  longer,  but  thicker.  In  spring,  1907, 
a  frightful  quantity  of  drone  brood  appeared 
until  the  end  of  May,  when  worker  brood 
returned.  Trojan  argues  from  this  that  all 
eggs  are  fertilized,  and  that  the  workers  re- 
move the  spermatoza  when  they  wish  the 
eggs  to  produce  drones.  But  he  says  nothing 
about  the  mouth  of  the  drone-cells  being 
narrowed.  By  the  way,  I  found  this  week 
in  a  weak  nucleus,  with  a  queen  that  had 
laid  not  more  than  three  days,  eggs  in  a 
patch  of  drone-cells.  The  mouths  of  the 
cells  were  properly  narrowed.  [You  seem 
to  assume  that  bees  will  invariably  narrow 
the  openings  of  drone-cells  whenever  work- 
er eggs  are  laid  therein.  Are  you  not  mis- 
taken?—Ed  ] 

I  have  introduced  many  a  queen  by  mere- 
ly putting  her  in  the  hive  without  any  cag- 
ing; and  1  have  lost  many  a  queen  when  she 
was  caged  not  more  than  24  hours.  On  the 
whole,  one  may  feel  safer  about  a  queen  in 
general  if  she  remains  in  the  hive  about 
three  days  before  being  let  out  of  the  cage. 
Here  is  my  plan  for  having  her  released  au- 
tomatically in  about  that  length  of  time: 
Take  a  piece  of  foundation-splint— that  is,  a 
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piece  of  wood  about  inch  square— and  a 
little  longer  than  the  tube  of  candy  in  the 
introducing-cage,  and  push  the  stick  central- 
ly through  the  candy.  The  bees  will  do  the 
rest.  When  I  first  tried  this,  I  expected  the 
bees  to  gnaw  the  stick  out  of  the  way.  They 
don't  gnaw  it.  In  some  way  they  manage 
to  work  their  way  through  and  throw  the 
stick  out  in  the  cage;  but  it  takes  them 
about  three  days  to  do  it.  The  candy-tube  is 
about  i  inch  in  diameter.  With  a  tube  big 
enough  for  two  bees  to  work  at  a  time  the 
time  would  be  shorter;  and  with  a  tube  suf- 
ficiently large  the  stick  would  make  no  dif- 
ference whatever.  [We  have  introduced  a 
good  many  queens,  and  are  doing  it  to-day, 
without  caging;  but  our  own  experience  has 
shown  us  that,  for  the  beginner  at  least,  it  is 
better  to  cage,  keeping  the  queen  confined 
at  least  three  days.  Your  scheme  of  delay- 
ing the  passage  of  the  bees  to  her  majesty  is 
a  good  one. — Ed.] 

In  confirmation  of  what  the  editor  says 
about  alsike,  p.  1145,  I  may  say  that  in  this 
region,  although  alsike-fields  are  compara- 
tively scarce,  yet  specimens  of  alsike  are 
getting  to  be  quite  common  along  the  pub- 
lic roads.  Sorry  to  say  that  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  many  bees  on  my  field  of 
alsike  this  year.  [But  say,  doctor,  why 
don't  you  furnish  alsike  seed  at  half  price— 
or,  better  still,  free  for  one  season,  to  near- 
by neighbors?  It  may  cost  you  forty  or 
fifty  dollars,  but  you  will  find  that  your 
neighbors  will  flock  to  you  for  seed.  We 
think,  further,  that  you  will  find  that  there- 
after they  will  be  willing  to  pay  you  half 
price,  and,  later  on,  put  it  in  of  their  own 
accord,  paying  full  price  for  it.  While  there 
is  not  a  million  in  this  proposition  to  you, 
there  is  more  in  it  than  you  may  think. 
Then  in  the  fall  of  the  year  you  may  en- 
courage the  farmers  to  put  in  buckwheat. 
If  you  could  only  be  sure  of  a  good  buck- 
wheat year  you  could  afford  to  give  them 
the  seed  for  nothing  until  they  get  in  the 
notion  of  raising  it  In  the  giving  of  free 
seed  it  is  important  to  stipulate  certain  con- 
ditions— that  it  must  not  be  thrown  on  top 
of  bare  ground,  but  sown  along  with  other 
seed,  as,  for  example,  timothy.  The  farm- 
ers will  soon  catch  on  to  the  fact  that  alsike 
mixed  with  timothy  makes  the  very  finest 
of  hay.  They  have  learned  that  trick  to  a 
great  extent  in  Michigan,  and  that  is  why, 
apparently,  Michigan  of  late  years  has  been 
able  to  furnish  white-clover  honey  in  bad 
years  when  other  States  have  not  been  able 
to  furnish  any. — Ed.] 

I  ASKED  in  a  Straw,  page  1008,  "Suppose 
two  queens  are  introduced  at  the  same  time, 
either  in  two  cages  or  in  the  same  cage,  will 
not  the  bees  accept  both  ?"  Notwithstand- 
ing the  cold-watery  character  of  the  editor's 
reply  I  thought  I'd  try  it.  August  16  I  put 
into  the  same  cage  two  queens  of  the  vintage 
of  1904,  making  them  fast  so  the  bees  could 
not  release  them.  Six  days  later  I  found  one 
queen  dead  in  the  cage,  the  other  living.  I 
have  had  old  queens  die  thus  when  alone  in 


the  cage,  so  it  is  not  entirely  certain  whether 
there  was  a  duel  or  not.  But  I  had  also, 
August  16,  put  two  other  1904  queens  in  the 
same  cage,  fast,  and  given  them  to  a  strong 
nucleus.  No.  69.  August  20  I  found  both 
alive  in  the  cage,  and  removed  the  covering 
to  the  candy,  so  that  the  bees  could  liberate 
them.  August  23  I  found  the  bees  had  eaten 
out  the  candy,  and  a  number  of  the  workers 
were  in  the  cage  along  with  the  two  queens, 
which  seemed  to  be  quite  comfortable  where 
they  were,  and  had  not  cared  to  leave  the 
cage.  I  let  them  out  and  closed  the  hive. 
That's  the  last  I've  seen  of  them,  and  it  is 
now  August  26.  If  you'll  wait  just  a  few 
minutes  I'll  go  down  to  the  hive,  investi- 
gate, and  report  just  what  I  find  

Well,  the  first  frame  I  took  out  contained  an 
incomplete  comb,  and  the  bees  had  built 
some  fresh  drone  comb  in  which  were  eggs, 
but  no  eggs  in  the  worker-cells.  The  next 
comb  contained  sealed  brood,  worker  eggs, 
and — a  virgin!  I  set  that  frame  to  one  side, 
and  on  the  next  comb  I  found  a  clipped 
queen.  I  set  that  frame  to  one  side  also. 
On  the  next  comb  I  found  the  other  clipped 
queen.  I  wanted  to  throw  up  my  hat;  but 
my  veil  was  pinned  down,  and  if  I  had  tak- 
en it  off  I'd  have  been  badly  stung,  so  I 
thought  better  of  it,  put  back  the  comb  with 
the  laying  queen,  removed  the  virgin,  and 
hurried  back  to  finish  this  Straw  and  to  brag 
over  my  success. 

Now,  the  question  is  whether  this  is  one 
case  of  success  to  99  of  failure,  or  whether 
there  will  be  only  one  failure  in  100.  I  have 
another  case  under  headway  over  at  the 
Wilson  apiary,  which  I'll  be  able  to  report 
in  the  next  number.  [Your  experiment  is  a 
very  interesting  one,  doctor,  and  no  wonder 
you  felt  like  tnrowing  up  your  hat.  Then 
when  you  come  to  ask  us  the  question  wheth- 
er this  is  the  one  case  of  success  out  of  99 
failures  we  hardly  know  what  to  say.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  chance  you  would  not 
have  happened  to  hit  upon  the  first  trial — 
the  only  case  of  success.  We  prefer  to  wait 
for  your  further  experiments  before  giving 
judgment.  There  are  some  new  things  that 
we  have  not  yet  learned  about  introducing, 
and  the  relation  of  queens  to  bees,  and  of 
queens  to  each  other.  It  is  probable  that 
nature  has  been  doing  a  lot  of  things,  and  it 
remains  now  for  us  only  to  inquire. 

This  whole  question  is  a  very  interesting 
one,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  oth- 
ers, especially  queen-breeders  who  would  be 
in  position  to  test  this  matter. — Ed.] 


Honey  reports  from  the  Southeast  are  very 
encouraging  in  those  sections  where  the  main 
flow  comes  during  the  summer,  and  the  flow 
is  heavier  in  most  locations  than  we  have 
ever  known  it.  The  flow  with  us  ^s  about 
twice  as  heavy  as  in  previous  years.  Ship- 
ments of  honey  from  Florida  are  coming  into 
the  Georgia  markets,  and  our  crop  from  cot- 
ton will  soon  be  ready  for  market. 

Cordele,  Ga.,  Sept.  5.      J.  J.  Wilder. 
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The  Australian  bee-keepers  are  making 
an  effort  to  have  free  sites  for  apiaries  pro- 
vided for  in  forest  reserves.  We  think  this 
is  no  more  than  right,  as  a  bee-keeper  on  a 
forest  reserve  would  be  a  sort  of  guard 
against  fires,  and,  besides,  does  no  harm  to 
and  takes  nothing  from  the  forest.  If  the 
government  went  to  some  expense  to  plant 
trees  particularly  suited  to  bees,  then  it 
seems  to  us  the  bee-keeper  should  pay  a 
rental  for  exclusive  rights,  but  thus  far  no 
government  has  done  this. 


A  PURE-FOOD   LAW  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  has  passed 
the  pure-food  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Burns, 
and  now  we  learn  it  has  passed  the  House  of 
Lords  unanimously.  Contrary  to  the  general 
impression.  Great  Britain  has  not  legislated 
against  imitation  foods  as  we  have,  the  ten- 
dency being  to  get  cheap  food  if  possible. 
France  has  a  strong  law  on  the  subject,  and 
Dr.  Wiley  has  just  returned  from  there  after 
making  a  detailed  examination  of  the  French 
system  of  food  inspection. 


THE  WOLF  IN  SHEEP'S  CLOTHING. 

A  CONCOCTION  of  90  per  cent  of  glucose 
and  10  per  cent  of  cane  syrup  has  recently 
been  placed  on  the  market,  which  has  evi- 
dently been  collected  by  some  variety  of 
long-tongued  bees;  for  on  the  label,  which 
is  a  brilliant  affair,  are  beautiful  sprays  of 
red  clover  as  large  as  life.  The  man  who 
conceived  this  label  has  a  very  vivid  imag- 
ination to  say  the  least.  He  fails,  however, 
to  state  on  the  label  just  how  the  corn  syrup 
is  extracted  from  the  red  clover.  This  is 
not  labeled  "  honey- drips "  any  more,  but 
just  plain  ' '  syrup. ' ' 


DANDELION  MALIGNED  AGAIN. 

"Uncle  Hugh,"  in  the  Wisconsin  Agricul- 
turist, classes  the  dandelion  with  ragweed, 
common  thistle,  burdock,  purslane,  pigweed, 
dodder,  and  plantain.  Evidently  he  has 
never  studied  the  dandelion  to  any  extent. 
If  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  plant  a  patch 
of  dandelions  this  fall,  carefully  planting  it 
in  rows,  he  will,  early  next  season,  have  a 
supply  of  fodder  or  pasture  second  to  none, 
and  which,  if  fed  to  milch  cows,  will  cause 
an  increased  flow  of  milk  which  will  produce 
butter  with  a  June  color  and  flavor  long  be- 
fore June  has  come.  There  is  nothing  cows 
like  better.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  dried 
dandelion  roots  were  quoted  at  15  cents  a 
pound,  and  the  Hunter- Trader- Trapper  for 


September  quotes  them  at  that  price.  If  the 
dandelion  is  a  "weed"  so  is  white  clover, 
alsike,  timothy,  and  other  forage  plants. 


UNCLE  SAM  INVESTIGATING  BEE  PARALYSIS. 

We  note  by  the  California  papers  that  J. 
M.  Rankin,  who  is  connected  with  the  Divi- 
sion of  Apiculture,  U.  S.  Department  of  A*g- 
riculture,  has  made  arrangements  with  F. 
M.  Hart,  county  bee-iuspector  at  Hanford, 
California,  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  disease  known  to  bee-keepers  as  bee 
paralysis.  It  is  said  the  disease  is  quite  com- 
mon in  that  county  (Kings),  so  that  there 
are  many  opportunities  for  studying  it.  It 
is  further  reported  the  yield  of  honey  has 
been  materially  reduced  by  the  disease  of 
late  in  that  section.  We  hope  some  remedy 
will  be  found  for  this  trouble. 


FINED  FOR  SELLING   ADULTERATED  HONEY. 

In  the  Nashville  Evening  Banner  lor  June 
20  it  is  stated  that  a  J.  U.  Phelan  was  fined 
by  the  court  in  that  city  $25.00  for  selling 
adulterated  honey,  and  that  he  was  arrested 
by  Meat  and  Food  Inspector  Blaine  Danley, 
who  had  received  complaints  from  two  ladies 
about  honey  being  bad.  On  investigation 
he  decided  to  arrest  Phelan.  The  latter,  so 
it  is  said,  stated  he  had  sold  such  "honey" 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  never  had  a  com- 
plaint before.  Judge  Baker,  who  heard  the 
case,  decided  that  a  fine  would  meet  the  ends 
of  justice. 

A  few  cases  exactly  like  the  foregoing 
would  have  an  excellent  effect  on  the  honey 
market.  We  want  similar  prosecutions  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 


THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  SON  OF  THE  GREAT  HUBER. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  Dr. 
James  Huber,  a  grandson  of  the  illustrious 
Francis  Huber,  who  so  thoroughly  revolu- 
tionized our  conception  of  honey-bee  life, 
has  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Goeldi 
Museum  of  Para,  Brazil,  in  succession  to  Dr. 
Emilio  Goeldi,  also  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
to  which  country  he  is  returning.  The  latter 
has  published  some  interesting  monographs 
on  the  stingless  bees  of  Brazil,  also  his  broth- 
er. Dr.  Huber,  is  a  botanist.  His  father  was 
a  great  authority  on  ants;  and  his  grand- 
father the  greatest  authority  on  bees  we  know 
any  thing  of,  and  the  inventor  of  movable 
combs.  Evidently  natural  historians  are 
born,  not  made  to  order. 


HONEY  GINGERBREAD  IN  FRANCE. 

The  central  society  of  the  apiculturists  in 
France,  with  its  headquarters  in  Paris,  has 
been  trying  to  find  out  if  it  is  actually  true 
that  only  Brittany  honey  could  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  honey  gingerbread,  and 
have  come  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that 
this  is  so.  It  ought  to  be  understood  this  re- 
fers to  buckwheat  honey,  which  is  the  main 
stay  of  the  bee-keepers  of  Brittany.  The 
reason  for  this  inquiry  was,  doubtless,  the 
high  prices  paid  by  bakers  for  this  honey, 
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for  they  dislike  to  use  any  other,  and  must 
have  it.  The  center  of  the  gingerbread  trade 
is  the  city  of  Dijon,  which  uses  something 
like  1000  fifty-gallon  barrels  per  annum. 
The  bakers  claim  no  other  honey  will  cause 
the  bread  to  rise  and  remain  light  as  buck- 
wheat does.  Some  of  the  "patent"  food 
companies  in  this  country  ought  to  take  up 
the  manufacture  of  this  gingerbread,  as  it  is 
evidently  something  good,  for  no  one  is  a 
better  judge  of  culinary  affairs  than  the  av- 
erage Frenchman. 


A  CHAKCE  FOR   BEE-KEEPERS   IN  NEW  TER- 
RITORY. 

The  first  irrigation  government  project 
open  for  use  by  the  Reclamation  Service  of 
the  United  States  was  the  Truckee-Carson 
system  in  Nevada.  The  town  of  Fallon  oc- 
cupies the  business  part  of  the  project,  so 
that  it  may  be  located  on  late  maps.  The 
land  to  be  watered  was  practically  all  gov- 
ernnjent  land,  subject  to  entry  under  the  law. 
The  amount  of  land  under  ditch  is  now  about 
200,000  acres;  but  this  will  be  largely  in- 
creased later  by  additional  dams  and  canals. 

Much  of  this  land  is  still  subject  to  entry, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  anx- 
ious that  it  be  taken  ujd  at  once.  The  gov- 
ernment fees  amount  to  $8.00  for  80  acres, 
which  makes  it  cheap  enough  for  any  one.  A 
tract  of  40  acres  will  cost  $6. 50  Of  course,  the 
cost  of  water  is  additional,  but  that  is  dis- 
tributed over  ten  years  of  time. 

A  good  deal  of  the  land  has  been  taken  up, 
and  the  desert  has  been  transformed  into  a 
garden  wherever  the  water  has  been  turned 
on.  The  climate  is  said  to  be  fine.  The  gov- 
ernment is  desirous  of  having  the  land  set- 
tled quickly  so  as  to  make  the  money  receiv- 
«'d  for  water  available  for  other  projects. 
The  town  of  Fallon,  which  had  16  persons 
three  years  ago,  now  has  1000,  and  steadily 
grows.  This  land  is  peculiarly  suited  to  bee- 
keepers, fruit-growers,  and  gardeners. 


FIVE-BANDERS,  AGAIN. 

Two  of  our  subscribers  protest  against  the 
black  eye  we  have  given  the  extra  yellow  or 
golden  bees  by  stating  that  they  were  lack- 
ing in  hardiness.  One  of  them,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Martin,  of  Stroudsburg,  Fa.,  says  he  has  kept 
five-banders  since  early  in  the  90's,  and  that 
his  winter  losses  have  been  so  small  that  it 
would  make  an  incredible  statement.  Mr. 
E.  E.  Pressler  has  had  the  same  experience; 
and  not  only  that,  but  he  finds  that  they  are 
extra  hustlers  for  honey. 

We  have  tested  a  good  many  five-banded 
strains  in  our  yard,  and  are  very  sorry  to 
have  to  report  that,  while  some  of  them  are 
good  honey-gatherers,  exceptionally  so,  yet 
all  of  them  seem  to  be  about  the  first  to  go 
in  winter  or  spring;  while  the  darker  strains 
of  Italians,  and  especially  Carniolans  and 
Caucasians,  seem  to  be  able  to  stand  the  win- 
ter weM. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  many  of 
these  extra  yellow  strains  came  from  South- 
ern Italy,  while  the  leather-colored  Italians 


came  from  Northern  Italy,  and  the  Alps, 
where  the  winters  are  severe.  The  Carnio- 
lans and  Caucasians  also  came  from  cold  cli- 
mates, and  for  centuries  back  have  been  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  It  would  be  natural  to 
suppose  that  a  strain  whose  habitat  is  in  lo- 
calities where  winters  are  severe  would  be 
able  to  stand  our  Northern  winters  better 
than  a  strain  whose  natural  habitat  is  in  a 
tropical  climate. 


ALSIKE  CLOVER   GROWING  IN  POPULARITY. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  statement  made 
by  the  old  reliable  seedhouse  of  T.  W.  Wood 
&  Son,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  that  alsike  is 
growing  in  favor  with  the  farmers  of  that 
section.  They  say  that  it  lasts  longer,  is 
hardier,  standing'^  more  adverse  conditions 
of  weather  than  ordinary  clovers,  and  is  bet- 
ter adapted  to  grazing  purposes,  and  that 
it  should  be  a  constituent  part  of  all  graz- 
ing mixtures.  This  is  in  line  with  experi- 
ence elsewhere.  But  alsike  is  most  popular 
as  a  combination  with  timothy,  in  which 
case  it  furnishes  very  fine  hay. 

In  this  connection  The  Farmer,  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  comes  to  the  defense  of  alsike 
clover  against  its  detractors  in  other  jour- 
nals, claiming  it  will  grow  for  a  number  of 
years  without  reseeding,  and  that  it  thrives 
on  poorly  drained,  unprepared  soils  in  the 
newer  sections  of  the  country.    It  also  says: 

Then,  too,  in  the  timber  districts  where  red  clover 
grows  extremely  rank  and  coarse,  the  alsike  variety 
has  an  advantage  in  that  it  has  a  finer  stem,  and  con- 
sequently turns  out  a  better  quality  of  hay. 

General  experience  will  bear  out  the  above 
statements,  and  it  may  pay  some  of  our  bee- 
keepers who  reside  in  suitable  localities  to 
keep  a  supply  of  alsike  seed  on  hand  to  be 
sold  at  low  prices  to  near-by  farmers.  One 
of  the  reasons  why  farmers  do  not  grow  al- 
sike is  they  can  not  get  seed  except  at  high 
prices. 


HONEY  MARKETS  AND  CROP  CONDITIONS. 

The  situation  so  far  as  crop  conditions  are 
concerned  is  about  the  same  as  reported  in 
our  last  issue,  except  that  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  fair  honey-flow  in  Texas,  or  at 
least  parts  of  it,  and  a  late  flow  in  Florida. 
Later  information  seems  to  confirm  the  re- 
ports made  in  our  last  issue,  to  the  effect  that 
the  aggregate  crop  for  the  country  would  be 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  which  was  a 
light  one;  but  the  very  great  scarcity  of  fruit, 
the  general  advance  in  food  stuffs,  and  the 
effect  of  the  new  pure-food  law,  will  make  a 
strong  demand  for  table  honey,  especially 
No.  1  and  fancy  comb.  It  is  clear  to  us  that 
some  of  our  honey-merchants,  at  least,  are 
not  offering  enough  for  these  two  grades; 
two  of  them,  as  will  be  noted,  are  offering 
20  cts.  We  are  satisfied  from  reports  in  hand 
that  many  bee-keepers  are  holding  back  their 
crops  until  the  market  shall  feel  the  scarcity 
and  offer  better  figures.  Mr.  Irving  Cross, 
of  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  commenting  on  the 
price  offered  for  honey  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
in  New  York  city,  writes: 
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Now,  this  is  less  than  what  honey  is  selling-  for  at 
Colorado  and  Pacific  Coast  points,  and  it  does  not 
seem  favorable  to  rush  honey  on  to  the  market  here 
till  the  shortage  has  made  itself  felt,  even  though  it 
seems  to  be  the  best  plan  to  do  so  when  the  crop  is 
normal.  It  is  usually  the  way  for  the  buyers  of  any 
crop  to  rustle  around  and  get  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
bought  at  the  lowest  possible  figure  and  to  advarce  it 
after  the  producer  has  sold  out.  One  or  two  held  on 
in  this  town  last  year  till  late  and  got  their  best  prices 
at  the  last  end  of  the  season. 

Unless  the  market  for  No.  1  and  fancy 
comb  shows  up  a  little  better,  we  can  not 
censure  the  producers,  who  have  these  grades 
on  hand,  for  not  selling  at  the  present  time. 
But  there  is  always  danger  in  holding  for  a 
better  figure.  Our  impression  is  that  the  pro- 
ducer can  afford  to  wait  a  little.  ,What  little 
comb  honey  we  can  get  —  a  precious  little 
amount — we  are  retailing  at  25  cents  for  fan- 
cy and  24  for  No.  1.  Talk  about  supplying 
the  wholesale  trade!  why,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  get  much  if  any  comb  honey  to  sell, 
even  for  a  retail  trade. 

Said  a  gentleman  to  us  the  other  day,  "I 
have  been  trying  to  get  some  fruit  this  year. 
I  can  not  get  it  at  any  price.  My  wife  and 
I  have  decided  that  we  shall  have  to  lay  in 
a  stock  of  comb  honey.  What  is  it  going  to 
cost  us? " 

"Better  get  it  pretty  soon  before  it  goes 
much  higher." 

"But,"  said  he,  "I  can  not  find  it.  Have 
you  any? " 

"Not  yet,  but  we  hope  to  have  some  soon." 

"Well,"  said  he,  "when  there  is  no  fruit, 
honey  is  the  only  substitute." 

Never  was  a  truer  thing  said;  and  yet  there 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  dealers  to 
hold  down  to  the  prices  of  last  year.  We 
can  not  blame  them  much,  as  new  conditions 
leave  them  in  the  attitude  of  the  senator  who 
said,  "I  should  like  to  know  where  I  am  at." 
But  they  should  wake  up  to  the  situation. 
They  must  offer  a  better  figure,  as  some  are 
doing,  or  they  will  not  get  the  honey.  Co- 
lumbus, Indianapolis,  Zanesville,  and  San 
Francisco  are  offering  good  prices. 

There  seems  to  be,  in  many  localities,  a 
chance  for  a  fall  flow  of  honey;  in  fact,  it  is 
already  on  in  our  locality  from  goldenrod 
and  some  remnants  of  sweet  clover.  There 
has  been  comparatively  little  robbing  this 
season,  as  honey  has  been  coming  in  slowly 
from  some  source. 


SUGAR  OR  HONEY  AS  A  MUSCLE-PRODUCER. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Liebig  it  has  been 
the  opinion  of  chemists  that  sugar  and  hon- 
ey were  mere  heat-producers,  therefore  of 
less  value  to  workmen  than  meats,  eggs, 
cheese,  fish,  and  other  proteid  foods.  Grad- 
ually the  trend  of  scientific  thought  has  been 
changed,  and  natural  glucose,  which  is  the 
principal  constituent  of  honey,  and  the  sweet 
part  of  fruits,  is  now  considered  a  very  val- 
uable muscle-producer.  We  do  know  chil- 
dren are  very  fond  of  fruits,  sugar,  and 
honey— a  purely  natural  craving  that  ought 
to  be  satisfied  in  some  manner.  The  follow- 
ing from  the  Louisiana  Planter  (translated 
from  La  Sucrerie  Lndigene)  will  serve  to 
show  the  trend  of  modern  ideas  on  the  sub- 


ject of  sweets,  and  at  the  same  time  bear  out 
this  claim: 

Mr.  Chauveau  found  that  muscle  which  worked  con- 
sumed only  the  glucose  or  the  glycogene  carried  by 
the  bloGd  circulation.  From  this  the  energetic  value 
of  a  food  should  not  be  measured  according  to  its  ca- 
lorific power  — that  is  to  say,  not  by  the  number  of 
calories  produced  by  its  combustion  in  a  calorimeter, 
but  rather  by  its  yield  in  glucose.  Here  the  saccha- 
rose and  starchy  materials  take  the  first  rank.  Chau- 
veau has  calculated  the  isoglucosic  equivalents  cor- 
responding to  100  grams  of  fat,  and  that  result  one 
would  compare  with  the  equivalent  of  Rubner  cited 
above  100  fat  corresponding  to  153  grams  of  (cane)  su- 
gar. 161  grams  of  glucose  (honey),  and  146  grams  of 
starch. 

Lef evre  has  essayed  to  reconcile  these  two  theories 
that  diverge  somewhat.  He  conceded  readily,  admit- 
ting that  an  organism  which  labors  and  which  re- 
ceives the  fat  transforms  this  fat  into  glucose  in  ab- 
sorbing 334  calories  per  100  grams  of  fat  and  in  form- 
ing 161  grams  of  glucose.  This  quantity  of  glucose 
will  give  480  calories  by  the  combustion  in  the  mus- 
cle, and  there  will  remain  120  calories  for  the  energy 
and  the  work— a  total  of  934  calories.  If  one  gives  to 
the  organism  glucose  exclusively,  all  the  calories  will 
pass  into  work,  as  they  will  not  have  to  undergo  the 
preparatory  transformation.  Lefevre  concludes  that 
fat  is  a  source  of  heat,  and  sugar  a  source  of  work. 

Other  conclusions  might  be  drawn  from  the  works 
of  Lefevre  relative  to  the  digestibility— that  is  to  say, 
digestive  utilization,  of  the  various  foods.  Among 
them  sugar  (of  all  kinds)  holds  the  first  rank,  being 
equal  or  superior  to  P6  per  cent,  and  then  white  bread, 
rice,  and  mashed  potatoes.  Eggs  and  meat  occupy 
the  sixth  and  seventh  rank,  and  milk  the  eighth. 

All  these  conclusions  are  very  interesting.  They 
fi:x  in  a  manner  absolutely  scientific  the  basis  of  feed- 
ing in  genera]  and  the  great  value  of  sugar.  The 
practical  conclusion,  which  can  give  only  excellent  re- 
sults, will  be  the  taking  into  account  and  determining 
the  rations  of  soldiers  and  horses  in  the  army.  There 
the  old  errors  still  continue,  and  very  often  the  men 
and  the  animals  are  fed,  if  not  insufaciently,  at  least 
in  a  manner  scarcely  hygienic.  If  we  follow  our  ordi- 
nary tastes  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves. 

We  may  say  by  way  of  explanation  that 
the  glucose  here  referred  to  is  not  the  artifi- 
cial article  which  masquerades  in  this  country 
as  "corn  syrup."  but  the  purely  natural  kind 
which  is  found  in  honey  and  fruits.  The  ar- 
tificial product  is  lacking  in  taste,  so  that  the 
human  stomach  rebels  against  it;  and  the 
free  flow  of  saliva,  so  necessary  to  good  di- 
gestion, is  greatly  if  not  wholly  curtailed. 
Honey  heads  the  list  of  available  sweets  be- 
cause it  not  only  "makes  the  mouth  water," 
but  is  immediately  converted  into  glycogen 
without  trouble,  and  in  that  state  passes  di- 
rectly into  the  blood.  Of  the  solid  matter  of 
honey  (80  per  cent)  not  P^i"  of  it  is 
wasted  in  any  way  when  consumed,  hence  it 
is  real  economy  to  use  it  more,  especially  by 
indoor  workers  whose  digestion  is  poor,  and 
whose  muscular  system  needs  toning  up. 

Over  the  whole  of  Europe  there  is  an  idea 
that  honey  is  very  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
consumption;  and  recent  discoveries  tend  to 
confirm  this,  for  it  is  clear  that  a  food  which 
so  quickly  enters  the  blood  and  repairs  the 
working  tissues  may  be  useful  in  warding 
off  or  dispelling  the  germ  of  consumption. 

The  words  of  Lefevre,  "If  one  gives  to 
the  organisms  glucose  [honey)  exclusively, 
all  the  calories  will  pass  into  work,  since 
they  will  not  have  to  undergo  the  prepara- 
tory transformation,"  ought  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold  and  displayed  in  the  honey- 
house  and  apiary,  because  they  indicate  hon- 
ey is  the  best  food  of  its  sort  ever  obtained 
by  mankind. 
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IN  MEMORIAM  OF  L.  STACHELHAUSEN. 

Mk.  STACHELHAUSEN,  whose  death  we  re- 
corded in  our  issue  for  Aug.  1,  was  born 
near  Fegensburg,  Bavaria,  in  1845,  when 
Bavaria  was  an  independent  kingdom.  He 
was  of  noble  birth  according  to  German 
ideas,  his  father  being  the  owner  of  a  landed 
estate.  When  ten  years  of  age  he  was  sent 
to  a  boarding-school,  and  it  was  while  there 
he  gained  an  insight  into  the  art  of  keeping 
bees.  His  uncle  kept  bees,  and  by  making 
frequent  visits  to  him  he  was  enabled  to  get 
a  very  fair  knowledge  of  bee  culture,  as  his 
relative  was  progressive,  and  had  adopted 
the  movable-comb  system.  The  impressions 
he  got  then  never  left  him,  and  more  or  less 
during  his  life  he  kept  bees.  From  1861  to 
1864  he  studied  diligently  in  the  scientific 
department  of  the  University  of  Munich, 
from  which  he  graduated.  He  next  went  to 
the  State  School  of  Mines  at  Loeben,  in 
Austria,  to  perfect  his  intellectual  equip- 
ment as  a  scientific  engineer.  During  the 
year  1866  he  surveyed  several  gold  and  sil- 
ver mines,  in  Hungary  chieliy.  In  1867  he 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  a  glass-fac- 
tory in  Bavaria.  Later  he  conducted  iron- 
foundries  and  machine-factories  in  Saxony 
and  Bavaria. 

It  was  in  1867  he  started  his  first  apiary  as 
soon  as  he  was  settled  in  a  home  of  his  own, 
and  practically  was  never  without  bees  un- 
til his  death— a  period  of  40  years,  during 
which  time  he  became  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  scientific  and  practical  bee-keep- 
ing as  conducted  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. In  1870  he  married;  and  during  all  his 
long  career,  both  in  Germany  and  America, 
his  wife  truly  shared  his  joys  and  sorrows 
as  a  faithful  helpmate.  She  survives  him, 
very  much  mourning  his  loss. 

A  train  of  circumstances  induced  him  to 
leave  Germany  and  seek  his  fortune  under 
the  stars  and  stripes,  choosing  Texas  as  the 
scene  of  his  future  success  as  a  citizen  and 
as  a  bee-keeper.  In  1893  his  only  daughter 
married  Mr.  Ed.  Dietz,  who  became  his 
partner  in  bee-keeping,  and  so  continued 
till  the  last. 

Mr.  Stachelhausen  was  not  long  in  this 
country  before  he  found  it  necessary  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  in  the  bee- journals,  like 
his  American  brethren  in  the  craft.  Even  if 
he  was  a  German  of  the  Bavarian  species  he 
knew  how  to  express  himself  in  very  excel- 
lent English — in  fact,  he  had  a  thorough 
mastery  of  scientific  words  and  phrases, 
such  as  only  an  American  or  Britisher 
trained  in  scientific  schools  might  be  expect- 
ed to  possess. 

He  was  equally  well  equipped  when  it 
came  to  practical  matters  connected  with 
bee-keeping.  For  example,  he  was  the  first 
exponent  of  the  brushed-swarm  system  of 
controlling  increase,  and  in  time  succeeded 
in  convincing  many  American  bee-men  that 
it  was  an  entirely  sound  and  effective  sys- 
tem for  money-making  bee-keepers  to  adopt. 

At  first  he  was  considered  too  radical;  but 
in  time  he  succeeded  in  convincing  nearly 
all  bis  critics.    He  was  also  the  most  promi- 


nent and  daring  of  all  writers  on  the  shal- 
low-hive system,  which  at  present  is  receiv- 
ing more  attention  than  ever  before.  He 
worked  his  hives  on  what  may  for  conven- 
ience be  termed  the  Heddon  plan;  but  he 
went  beyond  it.  Being  quite  successful  in 
his  bee-keeping  operations  he  succeeded 
where  others  failed  in  inducing  bee-keepers 
to  adopt  the  shallow-hive  system. 

Bee-keepers  mostly  know  of  him  as  a  cham- 
pion of  brushed  swarms  and  shallow  hives, 
and  are  apt  to  overlook  his  splendid  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  of  bees,  which  he  en- 
deavored to  extend  to  other  bee-keepers  not 
so  well  informed  as  himself.  As  a  graduate 
of  the  scientific  department  of  a  great  Ger- 
man university  he  was  well  equipped  for 
such  work.  Moreover,  he  was  very  modest 
and  unassuming  in  what  he  did  and  wrote, 
never  descending  to  personalities  or  engag- 
ing in  any  pedantic  pleasantries  for  the  sake 
of  fame.  No  one  would  have  supposed  he 
was  so  well  informed,  either  from  his  manner 
or  appearance.  He  looked  like  an  honest, 
sturdy  German  farmer  of  the  well-to-do  type, 
rather  than  a  trained  and  learned  investi- 
gator. 

On  his  Texas  farm  in  Bexar  Co.  he  lived 
a  happy,  contented  life,  for  he  was  quite  do- 
mestic in  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  liked 
nothing  better  than  his  own  home  surround- 
ed by  his  friends.  His  end,  however  was, 
pathetic.  In  August,  1906,  the  first  sign  of 
cancer  of  the  tongue  began  to  show.  A  con- 
sultation of  several  doctors  in  San  Antonio 
decided  that  the  only  hope  was  treatment  by 
the  X  rays,  which  he  took  for  10  months  be- 
fore the  end  came. 

He  suffered  his  terrible  affliction  with  calm- 
ness and  fortitude,  and,  indeed,  read  Glean- 
ings within  an  hour  of  his  departure  from 
this  world.  In  anticipation  of  his  death  he 
had  asked  to  be  removed  from  San  Antonio 
to  his  farm,  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  he  expired. 

Many  bee-keepers  who  personally  knew 
Mr.  Stachelhausen  will  hold  him  in  kindly 
memory;  and  bee-keepers  generally,  both 
here  and  in  Europe,  will  feel  they  have  lost 
a  friend.  His  place  in  our  remembrance 
will  be  alongside  of  that  of  Adam  Grimm  and 
Samuel  Wagner,  his  gifted  fellow-country- 
men whose  names  are  revered  by  American 
bee-keepers. 

Germany  has  contributed  many  able  men 
to  the  upbuilding  of  America,  but  none  of 
them  better  than  Stachelhausen  the  bee- 
keeper. 


We  have  just  received  an  advance  copy  of 
the  new  edition  of  the  British  Bee-keepers' 
Guide-book,  by  our  esteemed  friend  the  ed- 
itor of  the  British  Bee  Journal,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Cowan.  The  new  edition  is  a  considerable 
improvement  on  the  former  ones,  to  keep 
pace  with  the  times.  It  is  not  a  very  large 
book  on  bee-keeping,  but  it  is  a  great  credit 
to  all  who  have  to  do  with  its  make-up.  It 
has  had  a  very  large  sale,  and  the  new  edi- 
tion will  doubtless  be  as  popular  as  the 
former  ones — probably  more  so. 
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HIVING  SWARMS  HAVING  QUEENS  WITH  CLIP- 
PED WINGS. 

"Say,  Doolittle,  do  you  ever  talk  with 
folks  on  subjects  which  are  out  of  season?" 

"Well,  Smith,  is  there  any  subject  about 
bee-keeping  which  is  out  of  season  when  a 
bee-keeper  has  the  bee-fever  on?" 

"I  guess  not.  But  some  are  telling  in  the 
bee-papers  that  articles  on  bees  should  ap- 
pear in  print  at  just  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  matter  contained  can  be  put  in 
practice. ' ' 

"I  know  such  has  been  spoken  of;  but  a 
live  bee-keeper  can  keep  track  of  a  thing  he 
wishes  to  know  about  until  the  time  comes 
to  put  it  in  practice." 

"1  am  glad  to  hear  you  talk  in  this  way, 
for  my  special  errand  over  here  at  this  time 
is  to  know  how  best  to  hive  bees  when  a 
swarm  issues  having  a  clipped  queen.  I 
know  that  this  is  out  of  season,  as  the  swarm- 
ing season  is  past;  but  I  have  had  such  pro- 
voKing  work  with  a  few  swarms  this  summer 
that  it  seems  as  if  I  could  not  wait  till  another 
year  before  I  know  how  to  be  master  of  the 
situation." 

"Well,  about  the  best  way  is  to  set  the 
parent  hive  from  its  stand  and  put  a  swarm- 
equipped  hive  in  its  place.  As  soon  as  the 
bees  miss  their  queen  they  will  come  back  to 
the  old  stand  and  begin  to  run  into  the  equip- 
ped hive,  when  you  will  let  the  queen  run  in 
with  them,  and  then  your  swarm  has  in  re- 
ality hived  itself." 

"Yes,  I  know  that  way;  but  1  wish  some 
way  of  having  them  alight,  for  it  has  happened 
more  than  once  that  two  or  three  swarms 
are  in  the  air  together,  and  then  they  will  all 
pile  into  one  hive  when  they  come  back,  and 
I  have  no  means  of  getting  them  where  I 
want  them.  I  want  them  to  alight  the  same 
as  does  a  natural  swarm." 

"I  do  not  allow  natural  swarming  now; 
but  when  I  used  to  I  had  no  tnmble  in  hav- 
ing the  bees  alight  where  I  wished  them  to, 
when  holding  a  swarm  away  from  a  hive  for 
any  length  of  time,  where  such  a  thing  was 
desirable." 

"That  is  just  what  I  want.  How  is  it 
done?" 

"Have  you  a  Manum  swarm-catcher?" 
"No." 

"Well,  you  want  to  procure  one  during 
the  winter,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  next  swarm- 
ing season." 

"I  will  do  that  if  you  can  show  me  that 
success  will  come  from  its  use." 

"Very  well.  When  your  swarm  issues, 
proceed  to  secure  the  clipped  queen  in  your 
wire-cloth  cage,  the  same  as  you  do  in  hiving 


swarms  on  the  returning  plan,  when  you  will 
put  the  cage  containing  her  in  the  swarm- 
catcher,  leaving  the  lid  or  cover  to  the  catch- 
er open.  Now  raise  the  catcher  by  the  pole 
in  the  air,  and  keep  it  where  the  bees  are 
the  thickest,  when,  with  about  two  swarms 
out  of  three,  they  will  scent  the  queen  and 
alight  right  in  or  on  the  catcher.  When  they 
have  begun  to  alight  about  the  queen,  set 
the  pole  up  according  to  directions  and  go 
about  what  you  wish  until  you  are  ready  to 
hive  them." 

"How  long  will  they  stay  there  in  waiting 
for  my  motions?" 

"As  long  as  you  want  them  to." 

"Will  they  stay  two  hours?" 

"Yes,  or  two  days." 

"But  won't  they  go  off  if  I  leave  them  too 
long?" 

"I  think  not.  I  have  left  swarms  thus 
over  night,  and  I  have  had  them  start  to  go 
off,  being  gone  from  live  to  twenty  minutes, 
but  they  always  return  as  soon  as  they  find 
out  the  queen  is  not  with  them." 

"But  don't  they  go  back  to  the  old  hi\e 
when  they  return?" 

"I  have  never  had  them  do  so.  I  suppos- 
ed they  might  do  this,  but  in  every  instance 
where  they  have  tried  to  go  off  they  have  re- 
turned back  to  their  queen." 

"You  said  about  one  swarm  out  of  three 
might  not  alight  on  the  catcher.  What  do 
you  do  in  these  cases?" 

' '  Where  they  begin  to  alight  before  they 
find  out  that  their  queen  is  in  the  catcher  I 
carefully  push  the  catcher  up  under  the  limb 
they  are  alighting  on,  holding  it  there  for  a 
minute  or  two,  till  quite  a  cluster  has  collect- 
ed on  and  in  the  catcher,  when  it  is  lowered 
a  little  and  swung  one  side  so  that  none  of 
the  limbs  or  leaves  of  the  tree  will  be  clus- 
tered upon  when  the  swarm  has  all  gotten  to- 
gether, when  the  pole  is  fixed  according  to 
directions,  and  left  till  I  get  ready  to  hive 
the  swarm." 

"That  is  easier  than  I  thought  possible, 
and  relieves  my  mind  quite  a  little.  Now 
tell  me  how  you  hive  them  when  you  are 
ready." 

"Having  the  swarm  all  clustered  on  and 
in  the  catcher,  the  same  is  carefully  lowered 
so  as  not  to  detach  a  part  of  the  swarm  by 
hasty,  jerky  movements,  when  the  bees  are 
carried  to  the  prepared  hive  by  taking  hold 
of  the  pole  in  such  a  place  that  pole  and  bees 
will  just  balance.  Arriving  at  the  hive,  a 
small  portion  of  the  cluster  is  detached  from 
the  rest  by  poking  them  off  with  the  blade  of 
my  pocket-knife  or  otherwise,  right  in  front 
of  the  entrance,  when  they  will  run  in,  set- 
ting up  the  call  of  '  home  is  found. '  As  soon 
as  this  occurs  the  open  mouth  of  the  catcher 
is  lowered  to  the  alighting-board,  letting  it 
down  carefully  so  as  not  to  kill  any  bees, 
when  the  line  of  march  will  be  started  for 
the  hive,  and  the  bees  go  in  the  same  as  they 
do  with  a  natural  swarm  having  a  queen 
with  her  wings  uncut." 

"But  will  they  not  run  up  to  the  hive  so 
fast  that  they  will  clog  the  entrance  and 
cluster  on  the  outside  of  the  hive?" 
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"Where  trouble  is  expected  along  this  line 
it  is  well  to  lower  the  catcher  a  foot  or  two 
from  the  hive,  when  they  are  not  apt  to  do 
this;  and  even  if  they  do,  it  is  no  trick  to 
keep  them  running  in  by  simply  stirring  the 
bees  immediately  in  front  of  the  entrance 
with  the  knife- blade." 

"Don't  the  bees  take  exceptions  to  such 
treatment,  and  become  cross  and  sting?" 

"Not  in  the  least,  if  the  stirring  is  done  so 
gently  that  no  bees  are  injured,  as  it  always 
should  be.  In  all  our  manipulations  with 
the  bees  we  should  use  as  much  care  as  pos- 
sible not  to  maim  or  kill  our  pets  needlessly; 
and  if  we  do  this  there  is  little  fear  of  stings, 
and  especially  when  hiving  swarms." 

"How  about  the  queen?  ' 

"When  the  bees  have  run  in  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  leave  the  cage  containing  the 
queen  so  it  can  be  gotten  hold  of,  it  should 
be  lifted  out  and  the  queen  allowed  to  run 
in  with  them." 

"But  suppose  two  or  more  swarms  come 
out  at  nearly  the  same  time,  what  then?" 

"Allow  them  to  cluster  on  the  catcher,  the 
same  as  they  would  on  a  limb,  as  natural 
swarming  is  conducted,  only  you  will  not  try 
to  have  more  than  the  first  caged  queen  with 
them,  holding  the  others  in  cages  where  you 
can  get  them  when  wanted." 

"Yes;  but  how  about  the  hiving?" 

"When  they  all  have  settled  together,  and 
you  have  prepared  and  gotten  in  place  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  hives,  in  accordance  with 
what  you  want  them  to  occupy,  place  a  queen 
in  front  of  all  except  the  first  (as  that  has  iLs 
queen  with  the  cluster  on  the  catche. ),  aud 
proceed  to  hive  them  as  I  told  you  before, 
poking  off  enough  bees  in  front  of  each  hive 
to  give  the  proportion  needed  in  each,  allow- 
ing the  queens  to  run  in  when  two-thirds  to 
three-quar  ters  of  the  bees  have  entered  the 
hive.  In  this  way  all  is  done  with  a  perfect 
ease  and  certainty,  or  similar  to  the  way  we 
handle  stock  of  any  kind  which  is  kept  on 
our  farms." 
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Honey  prices  should  hold  a  proper  place 
with  other  food  stuffs,  practically  all  of  which 
have  been  going  up. 

It's  the  bee-keeper's  fault  if  he  does  not 
realize  a  good  return  for  his  products  this 
year.  Now  is  a  time  to  learn  how  to  market 
a  crop  piofitably  as  well  as  know  how  to 
produce  it. 

bee-keepers'  exhibits. 
One  feature  of  the  July  meeting  of  the 
Texas  Bee-keepers'  A&sociation  was  the  dis- 


cussion on  the  value  of  exhibiting  at  fairs 
and  such  other  places  where  bee-keepers'  ex- 
hibits should  be  had.  A  committee  appoint- 
ed last  year  has  been  reappointed,  with  a 
slight  change,  and  made  a  standing  commit- 
tee on  exhibits,  whose  duty  it  is  at  all  times 
to  look  after  these  matters,  getting  premium 
lists  in  force  whenever  practicable  and  using 
their  efforts  toward  getting  bee-keepers  to 
exhibit  their  products. 

A  meeting  of  this  committee  is  contemplat- 
ed at  an  early  date  in  San  Antonio  to  discuss 
what  steps  of  procedure  to  take  up,  and  all 
matters  that  may  be  brought  up  before  the 
meeting.  Any  readers  who  are  interested  in 
this  matter,  or  wishing  information,  will  do 
well  to  address  me  or  any  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  at  any  time.  They  are,  Louis 
H.  Scholl,  chairman.  New  Braunfels;  W.  H. 
Laws,  Beeville;  F.  L.  Aten,  Bound  Bock;  W. 
O.  Victor,  Hondo;  and  C.  S.  Phillips,  Waco. 

HOW  MUCH  SHADE? 

Shade  is  necessary  in  the  apiaries  here  in 
the  South,  and  with  the  weather  around  the 
hundred  mark  in  July  and  August  it  is  as 
necessary  for  the  bee-keeper  as  for  the  bees. 
I  have  thought  there  was  nothing  nicer  than 
to  be  in  the  cool  shade  of  our  magnificent 
live-oaks,  yet  I  would  never  recommend 
these  trees  for  shade  in  an  apiary.  Their 
shade  is  too  dense,  and  I  think  such  shade  is 
detrimental,  even  in  the  working  season.  As 
these  live-oaks  are  in  leaf  the  entire  year  they 
aie  detrimental  in  winter  and  spring  when 
the  hives  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Furthermore,  during  wet  weather  it  takes  a 
long  time  before  a  yard  under  such  trees  be- 
comes dry  again.  Bees  in  too  dense  a  shade 
are  always  behind.  They  are  not  only  late  in 
the  spring,  but  come  out  later  in  the  day, 
and  turn  in  earlier  in  the  evening.  The  pic- 
ture of  the  tree  shown  on  page  1205,  affords 
enough  shade  for  an  apiary  of  several  hun- 
dred colonies,  yet  I  would  not  use  the  loca- 
tion. 

MAKING  INCREASE. 

Ever  since  divisible-brood-chamber  hives 
were  used  in  my  apiaries,  what  is  known  as 
the  Alexander  method  of  making  increase 
has  been  used  by  me.  In  handling  sections 
of  the  hives  instead  of  combs  there  was  no 
looking  for  the  queen  when  a  division  was 
made.  Instead,  excluders  were  slipped  be- 
tween the  two  sections  of  the  brood-chambers 
on  a  visit  to  the  apiary,  and  upon  a  second 
visit,  a  week  or  so  later,  the  upper  section, 
with  bees  and  all,  was  removed  to  a  new 
stand.  A  queen  or  ripe  cell  was  introduced 
into  whichever  one  was  the  queenless  half, 
a  section  of  empty  extracting-combs  set  on 
each  division,  and  covered  up.  The  entrance 
to  the  new  division  was  closed  with  grass  or 
moss  to  hold  the  bees  for  several  days,  and 
to  keep  out  robbers  until  the  colony  had  be- 
come organized.  Such  colonies  are  general- 
ly made  after  the  honey  harvest,  when  plen- 
ty of  empty  extracting-supers  are  on  hand 
and  we  have  our  fall  flow  of  darker  honey 
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from  broom  weed;  and  often  we  do  not  see 
them  again  until  our  spring  examination  sev- 
eral months  afterward,  unless  we  make  an 
extra  late  fall  examination  for  winter  condi- 
tions. 

TEXAS  bee-keepers'  CONVENTION. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  College 
Station,  July  23-25,  and  was  a  successful  one. 
Every  member  present  was  enthusiastic,  and 
wore  a  smile  this  year,  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
good  crop  was  made  and  prices  were  also 
good.  There  was  not  a  large  number  pres- 
ent, but  there  were  many  interesting  discus- 
sions. The  officers  elected  were:  W.  O.  Vic- 
tor, Hondo,  President;  D.  C.  Milam,  Uvalde, 
Vice-president;  Louis  H.  Scholl,  New  Braun- 
fels.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  annual  place  of  meeting  is  at  College 
Station,  in  connection  with  the  Texas  Farm- 
ers' Congress,  the  bee-keepers'  association 
being  one  of  the  affiliated  sections  of  some 
twenty  agricultural  and  kindred  organiza- 
tions forming  that  body.  This  congress  is 
one  of  the  greatest  organizations  of  its  kind, 
and  is  doing  great  things  for  the  betterment 
of  all  the  industries  represented  in  it. 

THE  DEATH  OF  L.  STACHELHAUSEN. 

Never  before  did  the  bee-keepers  of  Texas 
and  the  whole  South  mourn  a  greater  loss 
than  that  of  our  most  highly  esteemed  friend 
and  fellow-bee-keeper,  Mr.  L.  von  Stachel- 
hausen.  He  was  a  bee-keeper  of  world-wide 
reputation,  and  a  gentleman  —  honest,  stal- 
wart, and  upright,  so  characteristic  of  his 
race — the  German. 

Mr.  Stachelhausen  was  a  near  neighbor, 
living  only  fifteen  miles  away,  and  the  way 
to  some  of  my  apiaries  led  by  his  home.  He 
was  always  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  and 
none  can  feel  his  departure  more  tJian  I  do. 
I  will  always  remember  him,  because  he  came 
to  see  me  when  I  was  in  a  critical  condition 
in  one  of  San  Antonio's  hospitals  last  year, 
and  because  of  the  first  words  he  uttered,  in 
the  German  tongue,  "I  heard  of  your  being 
here  only  late  last  evening,  so  I  came  right 
away  to  see  you. ' '  And  only  a  month  later 
he  himself  had  to  take  my  place  in  a  similar 
institution.  He  was  unable  to  see  his  friends, 
however;  but  our  correspondence  was  kept 
up  regularly,  he  often  writing  me  while  con- 
fined to  his  bed.  His  sufferings  were  unim- 
aginable; but  he  stood  them,  and  did  not 
give  up  hope.  It  was  not  until  he  had  re- 
turned to  his  home  on  the  Cibolo  that  I  saw 
him  once  more,  just  previous  to  his  death. 
The  Texas  Bee-keepers'  Association  loses  in 
Mr.  Stachelhausen  one  of  the  most  highly  es- 
teemed members;  and  at  the  last  meeting,  in 
July,  at  College  Station,  the  members  as- 
sembled half  an  hour  in  memorial  service  on 
Wednesday  forenoon  of  the  24th  to  commem- 
orate his  loss.  He  was  held  in  reverence  by 
all,  and  proper  resolutions  were  read  and 
adopted. 

BEE  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

.  Such  things  are  profitable  if  rightly  man- 
aged.   If  any  thing  will  hold  a  crowd  a  dem- 


onstration with  live  hees  will  do  it.  I  had 
this  experience  recently  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Texas  Farmers'  Congress,  making 
"a  complete  demonstration  of  the  bee  busi- 
ness with  a  hive  of  bees,  alive,  on  the  stage." 
A  medium-sized  colony  of  hybrid  bees  was 
taken  from  the  College  apiary,  "tamed" 
with  smoke  in  the  usual  way,  then  carried 
to  the  assembly  hall  and  simply  set  on  the 
stage  without  wire  cages  or  other  pre2:)aration. 
They  behaved  nicely  and  gave  no  trouble. 
Still,  I  would  not  recommend  such  proced- 
ure under  all  conditions.  Many  congratu- 
lations were  received  for  the  way  our  dem- 
onstration was  arranged.  There  was  a  reg- 
ular program,  and  several  persons  on  it  tak- 
ing up  different  phases  of  bee-keepicg,  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  all  for  one  person  to  do. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Victor  was  selected  to  act  as  a 
chairman,  and  announced  each  subject  of 
the  program  as  it  was  taken  up  by  the  dif- 
ferent persons  who  assisted  in  the  demon- 
stration. For  instance,  a  short  talk  on  the 
scientific  side  of  bee-keeping;  the  kinds  of 
bees  and  their  functions;  organization  of  the 
colony,  etc.,  was  the  opening  part  given  to 
my  brother,  Ernest  Scholl,  assistant  and  api- 
arist in  the  Department  of  Entomology  of  A. 
and  M.  College.  J.  W.  Pharr,  an  extensive 
queen-breeder,  spoke  briefly  on  queen-rear- 
ing, value  of  good  queens,  introducing,  etc., 
and  was  followed  by  W.  H.  Laws  on  raising 
queens  and  bees  for  sale  and  shipping,  both 
local  and  carloads.  This  gave  sufficient  time 
for  F.  L.  Aten  and  the  writer  to  get  the  bees 
and  extracting-outfit  ready  for  our  part  of 
the  demonstration. 

The  writer  then  took  up  practical  bee-keep- 
ing and  honey  production  as  a  business — who 
should  keep  bees;  in  country  and  city;  pur- 
chasing the  first  bees  and  supplies,  and  prep- 
aration of  hives;  location  for  apiaries;  swarm- 
ing and  hiving  swarms;  comb-building  and 
foundation;  relative  cost  of  wax  and  honey 
production;  different  kinds  of  honey;  yields: 
marketing.  This  was  followed  by  the  real 
demonstration,  for  which  everybody  anxious- 
ly waited.  The  bees,  having  been  in  plain 
sight  throughout  the  performance,  held  the 
crowd  admirably.  Everybody  wanted  to  be 
there  when  that  hive  was  opened,  and  see 
the  fun. 

How  to  open  the  hive,  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  a  few  whiffs  of  smoke  into  the 
entrance,  and  a  few  more  upon  raising  the 
cover,  thus  inducing  the  bees  to  fill  them- 
selves with  honey,  was  gone  through  with 
to  answer  the  first  question  asked  by  Prof. 
J.  H.  Connel,  President  of  the  Congress,  who 
said  he  wanted  to  know  first  how  we  tamed 
those  bees.  The  most  of  the  audience  did 
not  believe  that  they  were  tame. 

Combs  of  honey  were  removed,  uncapped, 
and  extracted,  and  again  returned  to  the 
hive,  each  phase  being  briefly  explained. 
With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Aten  the  honey- 
extractor  was  tilted  forward  after  the  combs 
were  put  in,  so  all  could  see  the  reversible 
baskets,  and  what  would  happen  to  the  combs 
of  honey  was  explained.  This  I  found  the 
most  satisfactory  way  to  exhibit  the  work 
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with  the  extractor,  as  it  is  impossible  to  let 
all  see  the  "performance"  with  the  extrac- 
tor standing  upright  in  a  crowd. 

With  the  idea  that  others  who  might  wish 
to  make  such  demonstrations  might  draw  at 
least  some  idea  as  to  how  to  arrange  it,  I 
have  gone  into  details.  The  subject  matter 
must,  of  course,  be  changed  to  suit  the  occa- 
sion. 

A  successful  feature  in  such  demonstrations 
is  to  arrange  for  several  persons,  experts  in 
their  lines,  to  take  part,  letting  each  handle  his 
own  subject  briefly.  This  creates  a  better 
interest  and  closer  attention  of  the  audience 
every  time  a  new  speaker  "trots  out"  with 
something  new.  Besides,  each  speaker  starts 
out  with  something  "fresh."  It  has  a  great 
advantage  over  just  one  person  covering  the 
whole  subject,  as  it  becomes  monotonous  to 
the  audience  and  tiresome  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker  to  keep  up  an  interest  for  an  hour 
or  more,  on  the  same  subject.  People  want 
a  variety,  so  we  must  provide  for  that. 


CELLAR  WINTERING. 


The  Effect  of  Disturbance;  How  to  Man- 
age so  that  there  will  be  but  Few  Dead 
Bees  on  the  Floor. 


BY  E.  W.  ALEXANDER.  • 

[This  article,  as  will  be  seen,  came  late  last  March; 
but  as  the  subject  for  discussion  would  be  more  sea- 
sonable we  have  held  it  until  now.— Ed.] 

It  seems  rather  strange  to  me  that  Mr. 
Bingham,  on  p.  407,  March  15th  issue,  should 
question  the  importance  of  perfect  quiet  in 
bee-cellars  during  the  long  cold  months  of 
the  northern  winters.  I  think  our  experiences 
must  be  taking  diverging  lines  For  a  long 
time  I  have  thought  that  this  subject  of  per- 
fect quiet  was  one  upon  which  we  could  all 
agree,  but  it  seems  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  even  here. 

Now,  before  entering  into  an  argument  I 
will  admit  that  there  are  certain  times  when 
the  conditions  are  such  that  a  disturbance 
among  the  bees  is  not  in  the  least  harmful. 
For  instance,  the  disturbing  influence  of  the 
sun  on  a  warm  balmy  day  in  early  Novem- 
ber, even  though  it  causes  every  bee  in  the 
colony  to  take  a  fly,  can  not  be  considered 
detrimental;  but  if  on  a  cool  cloudy  day  we 
open  the  hive  with  a  snap  and  a  jar,  using 
smoke  to  enable  us  to  replace  the  light  combs 
with  combs  of  honey,  thus  breaking  up  the 
winter  cluster,  causing  the  bees  to  fill  them- 
selves with  honey,  then  certainly  we  have 
sown  the  seed  of  winter  losses  and  spring 
dwindling.    And,  while  it  might  not  do  our 


bees  much  harm  to  enter  their  cellar  and 
quietly  remove  the  dead  bees  from  the  floor, 
I  do  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  take 
off  the  bottom-boards  and  tops  with  a  sudden 
jar,  and  then  carry  the  hive- bodies  to  anoth- 
er part  of  the  cellar,  using  smoke  to  keep  the 
bees  in,  causing  them  to  gorge  themselves 
with  honey.  Then  carefully  sliding  a  dish 
holding  a  pound  of  warm  honey  under  the 
cluster  of  a  colony,  and  withdrawing  from 
the  cellar  as  soon  as  possible,  might  disturb 
them  but  little,  as  but  comparatively  few 
bees  would  be  engaged  in  taking  up  the 
honey.  But  if  you  remove  some  of  the  cen- 
ter combs,  and  pour  the  honey  into  them,  re- 
turning these  wet  combs  to  their  hive,  caus- 
ing all  the  bees  to  fill  themselves  with  honey, 
and  to  scatter  through  the  hive,  then  again 
there  would  be  cause  for  future  restlessness 
and  loss. 

The  injurious  effects  of  disturbing  bees  in 
winter  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  how 
often  and  to  what  an  exCent  it  is  practiced. 
When  we  wintered  our  bees  in  the  cellar  of 
our  dwelling-house,  with  four  rollicking  chil- 
dren playing  over  them,  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  many  colonies  to  be  badly  af- 
fected with  dysentery  in  February  and  March. 
Then  it  was  "Hobson's  choice  "  to  leave  them 
in  the  cellar  and  see  them  waste  away  and 
die,  or  set  them  out  for  a  fly  and  have  the 
most  of  them  die  after  they  were  put  back, 
for  the  bees  never  again  quieted  down  into  a 
compact  cluster,  but  continued  restless  and 
uneasy  until  they  were  set  out  to  stay. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  a  continued  jar- 
ring noise  over  a  cellar  of  bees,  as  in  the  case 
of  The  A.  1.  Root  Co.'s  bee-cellar  under  the 
machine-shop,  I  would  say  that  I  have  al- 
ways believed  this  disturbance  was  very 
closely  related  to  the  necessity  of  so  many 
mid-winter  flights. 

As  to  giving  bees  a  sleighride  of  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  in  mid- winter,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  there  are  not  many  that  would  care  to 
have  their  bees  handled  in  that  way  for  much 
less  than  their  actual  value.  I  have  brought 
home  on  a  sleigh  bees  that  I  bought  in  the 
winter,  and  then  put  them  into  a  cellar;  but 
without  a  single  exception  I  had  to  set  them 
out  early  in  the  spring  in  order  to  save  them. 
Bees  handled  in  that  way  never  will  stand 
five  months  or  more  of  confinement.  I  have 
never  thought  that  it  did  any  particular  harm 
to  enter  a  bee-cellar  occasionally  for  a  few 
minutes,  if  as  little  noise  is  made  as  possible. 

But  when  from  any  cause  a  disturbance  is 
made  in  winter  to  the  extent  that  the  cluster 
is  broken  up  and  the  bees  get  frightened,  fill- 
ing themselves  with  honey,  then  because  of 
the  unnatural  condition  they  are  injured  very 
much  and  only  a  chance  to  fly  will  restore 
them  to  a  normal  state. 

We  have  to-day,  March  23,  750  colonies  in 
our  cellar,  and  the  bees  are  so  still  with  the 
thermometer  at  45°  that,  when  I  entered  this 
morning  with  a  lamp,  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  hear  the  least  noise,  and  there  seems 
to  be  less  than  4  quarts  of  dead  bees  in  the 
cellar,  and  not  a  spot  of  dysentery  on  any 
hive. 
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I  have  given  many  years  of  study  to  learn 
how  to  keep  bees  through  a  five-months'  win- 
ter in  that  way,  and  I  must  say  that,  if  there 
is  any  one  thing  connected  with  cellar  win- 
tering that  has  more  to  do  with  success  than 
any  other,  aside  from  good  food,  it  is  perfect 
quiet.  When  we  take  a  hive  from  the  cellar 
with  only  about  a  pint  of  live  bees,  and  see 
about  four  or  five  quarts  of  dead  bees  around 
it,  we  can  hardly  say  that  that  colony  lived 
through  the  winter;  but  when  they  can  be 
placed  on  their  summer  stands  after  160  days' 
confinement,  apparently  as  strong  as  they 
were  Nov.  1 ,  then  we  can  say  we  know  some- 
thing about  wintering.  This  has  been  done, 
is  being  done,  and  can  be  done  when  they 
are  kept  quiet.  But  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  it  can  be  accomplished  where  they 
are  subjected  to  harsh  disturbance  during 
long  northern  winters. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  CURE  FOUL  BROOD  IN  FIVE 
MINUTES,  AND  YET  SAVE  ALL 
THE  GOOD  BROOD. 


BY  N.  E.  CLEAVER. 


I  have  never  had  any  foul  brood  in  any  of 
my  yards,  and  so  have  not  practiced  the  plan 
at  home.  But  I  am  called  all  over  this  part 
of  the  State  to  treat  foul  brood,  and  have 
had  only  one  failure  since  using  this  method. 
The  plan  works  equally  well  for  old  box 
hives  or  new  and  up-to-date  hives,  and  is  so 
simple  that  any  one  can  work  it. 

Provide  the  following  outfit:  1.  A  nice 
clean  hive  with  full  sheets  of  foundation,  and 
in  the  center  a  frame  of  unsealed  brood,  with 
some  adhering  bees  from  a  colony  that  has 
no  disease  (a  caged  queen  may  be  hung  by 
the  side  of  the  frame  of  brood  if  desired). 
2.  Tack  a  small  piece  of  queen-excluding 
zinc  over  the  entrance  side  of  a  Porter  bee- 
escape  board,  to  prevent  drones  from  clog- 
ging the  escape,  or  a  full  sheet  may  be  used 
without  tacking. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  begin.  In  the  eve- 
ning, during  a  fair  honey-fiow,  lift  the  dis- 
eased colony  from  the  stand  and  place  the 
clean  prepared  hive  where  the  diseased  colo- 
ny had  stood.  Do  not  put  a  cover  on  this 
new  hive,  but  instead  put  on  the  Porter  bee- 
escape  board  with  the  opening  downward. 
Now  take  the  old  bottom-board  off  the  dis- 
eased colony  (if  the  bottom-board  is  nailed 
on,  you  can  either  knock  it  off  or  bore  a  hole 
through  it),  and  set  the  diseased  colony  on 
top  of  the  Porter  escape-board.  Close  every 
entrance  to  the  diseased  colony  if  there  is 
any.  Be  very  careful  about  this  part;  do  not 
leave  an  opening  anywhere  except  the  one 
through  the  escape-board  into  the  lower  hive. 
Shade  the  upper  diseased  hive,  or  it  may 
overheat  the  next  day  when  the  sun  comes 
out. 

Now  you  have  not  been  more  than  five 
minutes,  probably  not  more  than  one  min- 
ute, and  your  part  of  the  work  is  done.  In 
the  morning,  when  the  bees  go  out  to  work 
they  will  carry  no  diseased  honey  with  them. 


They  go  out  through  the  Porter  escape  and 
through  the  new  clean  hive.  When  they 
come  back  loaded  with  honey,  they  can  not 
get  back  up  into  their  old  hive,  and  so  de- 
posit the  honey  in  the  new  clean  hive.  The 
frame  of  brood  makes  them  feel  at  home,  and 
from  it  they  will  raise  a  queen,  if  you  have 
not  given  them  one.  The  old  queen  goes  on 
laying  in  the  upper  story  until  the  honey 
and  nurse  bees  get  scarce.  In  two  or  three 
weeks  the  upper  story  will  be  practically  de- 
serted; sometimes  a  handful  of  bees  and  the 
queen  will  be  all  that  you  will  find,  and  some- 
times all  will  be  dead.  If  you  want  to  util- 
ize the  colony  for  section  honey,  though  a 
diseased  colony  is  not  likely  to  be  strong 
enough  for  that,  you  can  take  away  the  up- 
per diseased  hive  after  about  a  week,  and 
the  loss  in  brood  will  not  be  very  great. 
When  the  diseased  hive  is  removed  it  should 
be  taken  into  a  closed  room,  the  few  remain- 
ing bees  should  be  destroyed,  the  combs 
melted  at  once,  the  frames  burned,  and  the 
hive  carefully  cleaned.  If  the  hive  is  a  cheap 
thing,  burn  it.  I  said  I  had  one  failure  in 
working  this  plan.  The  apiary  belonged  to 
a  woman.  I  told  her  how  to  proceed  after 
the  bees  were  trapped  out  of  the  diseased 
hive,  so  she  took  the  honey  and  old  combs 
out  of  the  frames,  burned  the  frames,  care- 
fully cleaned  the  hives,  and  set  the  diseased 
honey  out  in  the  wash-tub  ' '  for  the  bees  to 
eat."  The  last  part  reminds  me  of  the  arti- 
cle on  page  907.  Well,  the  bees  ate  the  hon- 
ey and  spread  the  disease  all  through  the  api- 
ary, and  she  said  she  thought  my  plan  was 
a  failure. 

If  I  were  working  in  my  own  yard  where 
time  is  not  so  great  a  factor,  I  would  put  an 
empty  hive  under  the  diseased  hive,  and  take 
the  escape  out  of  the  escape-board,  and  get 
the  bees  accustomed  to  going  out  and  in 
through  the  lower  hive,  before  trapping  them 
out;  they  would  not  then  be  so  likely  to  be 
excited  and  carry  diseased  honey  out  with 
them. 

Any  one  who  understands  catching  queens 
should  put  the  old  queen  in  the  lower  hive 
at  once,  keeping  her  caged  for  a  day  or  two, 
unless  it  is  desirable  to  requeen  the  colony. 

If  the  colony  to  be  treated  is  a  very  large 
one,  it  would  be  well  to  place  an  empty  su- 
per on  the  diseased  colony  to  give  addition- 
al air-space,  and  make  the  danger  from  suf- 
focation less. 

The  frame  of  brood  in  the  lower  hive  is 
not  essential  to  the  plan  and  may  be  left  out, 
but  the  bees  start  to  work  better  with  it  in. 
I  think  this  plan  has  three  advantages  over 
the  McEvoy  system.  It  enables  the  bee-keep- 
er who  is  afraid  to  shake  his  bees  to  treat 
the  disease  successfully;  it  saves  the  good 
brood,  and  it  can  not  spread  the  disease  to 
other  colonies.  The  McEvoy  system  shakes 
bees  full  of  diseased  honey,  and  in  the  ex- 
citement some  get  into  the  wrong  hives,  car- 
rying the  diseased  honey  to  well  colonies. 
And  then,  if  requeening  is  desirable,  there  is 
no  hunting  for  queens:  the  merest  novice  in 
the  business  can  requeen  successfully. 

Emporium,  Pa. 
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[The  plan  that  you  have  presented  seems 
to  have  considerable  merit  in  it,  but  involves 
the  same  principle  as  was  proposed  by  M. 
M.  Baldridge,  of  St.  Charles,  Ills.,  about  ten 
years  ago,  but  he  used  an  outside  chute  in 
connection  with  the  bee-escape  that  deliver- 
ed the  bees  directly  outdoors.  They  would 
go  to  the  field,  then  on  returning  would  go 
back  to  the  hive  beneath.  The  only  question 
is  whether  the  bees  going  down  through  the 
perforated  zinc  into  the  other  hive  might 
not,  before  they  go  outdoors,  feed  some  of 
the  infected  honey  to  larv^  and  thus  spread 
the  disease  in  the  lower  hive.  If  they  have 
never  done  so,  then  the  method  has  some  ad- 
vantage in  the  fact  that  it  permits  one  to 
save  practically  all  of  the  good  brood.— Ed.] 


WHITE  CLOVER. 

A  Theory  Oifered  to  Show  Why  it  Does 
not  Always  Yield ;  the  Effect  of 
Drouth;  Young  Plants. 


BY  VIRGIL  WEAVER. 

Producers,  consumers,  and  dealers  alike 
can  take  warning  from  this;  for  the  very 
drouth  that  made  Dr.  Miller's  cow-pasture 
brown,  page  478,  last  summer,  prevailed  over 
75  per  cent  of  the  white-clover  belt  of  the 
United  States.  Eastern  Kansas,  Eastern 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Northern 
Indiana,  and  Northern  Ohio  are  all  included 
in  the  list  that  will  not  produce  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  a  white-clover  crop  in  1907;  so 
the  producer  that  secures  a  crop  of  honey 
this  year  can  expect  a  pretty  stiff  price. 
While  the  crop  north  of  the  Ohio  River  will 
be  a  failure  from  white  clover,  the  reverse  is 
true  of  the  conditions  south  of  the  Ohio.  In 
the  white-clover  belt  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, which  is  a  very  limited  area,  pros- 
pects are  the  best  in  ten  years.  With  the 
largest  area  covered  with  clover  in  years, 
and  an  unusual  amount  of  rainfall  at  just  the 
right  time,  prospects  are  very  flattering  in- 
deed. 

How  do  I  know  these  conditions?  There 
has  not  been  a  drouth  over  this  territory  since 
1901,  when  the  dry  weather  cleaned  out  all 
of  the  old  white  clover.  Weeds  and  grass 
were  cleaned  out  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
year  1902  was  excessively  wet,  and  the  young 
white-clover  plants  simply  covered  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Then  1903  gave  the  greatest 
yield  from  clover  on  record.  So  do  not  have 
the  blues,  for  an  occasional  drouth  is  very 
beneficial  to  white  clover.  Without  the  drouth 
we  can  not  have  a  crop  of  young  white-clo- 
ver plants;  and  without  these  young  plants 
we  secure  only  a  moderate  honey-flow.  So 
while  1907  will  be  a  failure,  1908  may  give  a 
bumper  crop. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  by  the 
knowing  ones  of  late  years  about  weather 
conditions  for  a  honey-flow.  Bee-keepers 
seem  to  be  superstitious  about  conditions  that 
produce  a  flow  of  honey.    Dr.  Miller  was 


puzzled  last  year  as  to  why  his  white  clover 
did  not  yield.  In  the  first  place  the  clover 
was  old  and  poorly  rooted;  also  a  moderate 
supply  of  embryo  blossoms  set  in  1905  to 
bloom  in  1906.  Then  with  a  falling-off  of 
his  rainfall  last  spring  there  was  very  little 
white-clover  bloom  in  his  locality  —  just 
enough  for  one  to  think  that  he  should  have 
a  honey-flow;  but  a  few  thousand  clover- 
blossoms  will  not  make  a  honey-flow.  It 
takes  billions. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  why 
a  honey-flow  will  suddenly  stop  after  a  thun- 
der-shower. This  is  the  case  only  where  the 
blossoms  are  large  and  open.  Bass  wood, 
tulip,  buckwheat,  etc.,  are  affected  thus. 
Before  the  thunder-shower,  with  low  baro- 
metric pressure,  the  flow  is  great,  as  the 
large  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  adds  to 
the  honey  secreted  by  the  flower;  while  after 
the  thunder-shower,  with  high  barometric 
pressure,  the  flow  is  least,  as  the  dry  air 
takes  from  the  honey  secreted  by  the  flower 
and  the  flow  stops.  White  clover,  asters, 
goldenrod,  and,  in  fact,  all  flowers  that  have 
a  close  blossom,  are  not  affected  to  a  very 
great  extent  by  the  high  or  low  barometric 
pressures.  So,  watch  your  weather  condi- 
tions closely,  and  be  governed  accordingly. 

Baldwin,  Ky.,  May  9. 

[Knowing  that  Dr.  Miller  had  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  studying  on  this  same  ques- 
tion, we  sent  the  above  article,  to  him.  His 
reply  follows. — Ed.] 

The  nub  of  Mr.  Weaver's  theory,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  is  that  a  severe  drouth  kills  off 
the  old  clover,  which  is  not  so  good  for  nec- 
tar; the  succeeding  year  young  clover  springs 
from  seed,  and  the  second  year  after  the 
drouth  is  the  one  to  be  depended  on. 

I  don't  know  enough  to  say  whether  this 
theory  is  right  or  wrong,  but  may  suggest 
some  points  that  need  reply  by  any  one  de- 
fending the  doctrine. 

What  is  the  proof  that  old  plants  do  not 
yield  nectar  as  well  as  new? 

In  a  year  of  drouth  one  would  think  the 
seed  would  not  be  so  plentiful  nor  so  good 
as  in  a  prosperous  year.  Do  not  seeds  form 
in  as  great  abundance  in  a  good  year,  and 
will  they  not  produce  as  many  and  as  good 
plants  in  good  as  in  bad  years? 

Perhaps  it  maybe  offered  that  the  "old 
and  poorly  rooted"  clover  occupies  the 
ground,  so  that  the  young  has  no  chance. 
But  if  there  is  any  crowding  out,  ought  not 
the  "  old  and  poorly  rooted  "  to  be  the  part 
crowded  out? 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  propaga- 
tion by  seed  is  not  the  only  means,  nor,  in- 
deed, the  chief  means,  of  increasing  white 
clover.  Give  it  time  enough,  and  a  single 
seed  is  enough  to  stock  an  acre,  as  it  goes 
creeping  and  rootiDg  at  the  joints.  Are  not 
the  new  plants  thus  formed  every  year  of 
the  most  vigorous  sort? 

Mr.  Weaver  refers  to  the  article  on  page 
478,  where  I  say  that  white  clover  didn't  do 
its  best  "although  blooming  abundantly," 
and  he  says,  "there  was  very  little  white- 
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FIG  1— THE  GALLBERRY  IN  GEORGIA. 
Tlie  bushes  grow  so  dense  that  it  is  difacult  to  get  through  them. 
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this  locality.  White  clover  is  not  abundant; 
and  what  there  is,  I  am  afraid,  is  not  yield- 
ing as  it  should.  A  field  of  alsike,  with  most 
luxuriant  bloom,  attracts  the  bees  but  little. 
Would  Mr.  Weaver's  theory  account  for 
this?  C.  C.  Miller. 

Marengo,  111. 


THE 


GALLBERRY  AS 
PLANT. 


A  HONEY 


A  ^^ery  Reliable  Source ;  Roots  Hard  to  Ex- 
terminate ;  Many  Localities  not  now 
Occupied  with  Bees. 

BY  J.  J.  WILDER. 

The  gallberry  is  a  sprangle-top  evergreen 
bush  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  grows  prolif- 
ic everywhere,  but  is  mostly  found  on  waste 
lands,  and  spreads  both  from  seed  and  roots, 
and  is  so  dense  that  it  is  difiicult  to  pass 


FIG  .  2—  RANCH. OF  THE  GALLBERRY  -BLSH. 
This  is  a  very  reliable  source  of  honey  in  Georgia,  for  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  overstock  a  locality  with  bees. 


through  it,  and  the  roots  are  hard  to  exter- 
minate. No  growth  is  detrimental  to  it;  but 
the  great  pine  forests  seemed  to  have  hinder- 
ed its  progress  on  high  lands;  but  since  the 
forest  has  been  lumbered  it  is  fast  spreading. 
The  bushes  are  never  rid  of  ripe  berries, 
which  are  food  to  the  birds  of  the  forest 

ITS  VALUE  AS  A  HONEY-PLANT. 

As  a  honey-plant  perhaps  it  has  no  equal 
in  the  Southeast.  We  have  never  failed  to 
get  a  surplus  from  it,  even  during  the  most 
unfavorable  weather  conditions.  It  begins 
to  bloom  the  first  of  May  (settled  weather 
here  then),  and  continues  for  24  to  28  days. 
During  this  time  bees  disregard  other  bloom, 
working  it  up  to  about  8  o  clock  for  pollen, 
then  the  flow  comes  on  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day. 

A  glance  at  the  cut  shows  that  it  is  a  great 
bloomer;  even  the  stems  are  rolls  of  blooms, 
and  there  can  be  no  greater  sight  in  all  bee- 
dom  than  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  acres  of  this 
solid  mass  of  blooms, 
4  and  5  feet  deep,  and 
!iee  the  bees  tumbling 
over  the  blossoms,  load- 
ing up  and  doing  but 
little  flying. 

We  have  never  taken 
■  'ff  a  large  crop  of  this 
boney,  as  147  lbs.  of 
surplus  is  the  best  crop 
we  have  ever  had  from 
one  colony.  The  hon- 
ey is  of  a  light  amber 
(^olor,  has  a  heavy 
body,  a  very  mild  taste, 
and  is  highly  flavored. 
The  demand  for  this 
honey  is  so  great  that 
we  can  not  furnish  our 
local  markets;  conse- 
quently very  little  is 
shipped  from  the  South- 
east to  other  markets. 

We  have  raised  tons 
of  this  honey,  and  have 
never  seen  a  pound  of 
the  pure  article,  well 
ripened,  that  granulat- 
ed. It  is  strange  we 
have  never  seen  a  bum- 
ble-bee, butterfly,  nor 
any  kind  of  insect  on 
the  gallberry  blossoms, 
except  the  stingless  and 
honey  bees.  Both 
blacks  and  Italians 
work  it  alike. 

It  has  been  said  it 
was  impossible  to  over- 
stock a  good  gallberry 
location.  We  do  not 
know  that  this  state- 
ment is  true;  but  we 
never  heard  of  one  be- 
ing overstocked.  We 
have  had  bees  in  a  lo- 
cation where  there  were 
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362  colonies,  with  about  the  same  result  as 
with  100. 

Good  gallberry  locations  are  nearly  num- 
berless, and  large  quantities  of  this  fine  hon- 
ey are  wasted  each  year  in  locations  where 
there  is  not  a  bee  to  gather  it.  The  gallber- 
ry should  be  put  in  the  list  of  the  best  honey- 
plants  of  the  United  States. 

Cordele,  Ga. 


S03IE  GLIMPSES  OF  A.  I.  ROOT'S  ROB- 
INSON CRUSOE  ISLAND. 


BY  M.  L.  BREWER. 

Last  winter,  while  planning  our  annual 
vacation,  I  noticed  that  the  senior  member 
of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  was  at  his  island  cot- 
tage home  for  the  winter,  and  I  proceeded 
at  once  to  write  him  for  directions  how  to 
find  the  path  to  his  front  door.  In  due  time 
said  directions  were  received,  though  they 
led  by  a  watery  way. 

After  some  wandering  we  located  at  Sara- 
sota, Florida,  within  fourteen  miles  of  the 
desired  place,  and  at  the  end  of  railroad 
transportation.  Sarasota  is  located  on  Sara- 
sota Bay,  twelve  miles  below  the  Manatee 
River,  on  the  most  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  see.  The  bay 
is  about  two  by  four  miles,  open  water,  and 
as  completely  landlocked  as  can  be  by  a  net- 
work of  keys  varying  in  size  from  a  rod 
square  to  hundreds  of  acres  in  extent,  and 
covered  with  tropical  foliage.   One  can  cruise 


for  days  through  the  channels  and  passes, 
and  here  we  find  the  homes  of  the  sturdy 
fishermen  whose  vocation  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  those  Christ  called,  and  of  whom  he 
so  often  speaks. 

Here  we  find  beautiful  winter  homes,  and 
more  building  all  the  time,  and,  I  believe, 
the  best  fishing- waters  of  the  southwest  coast. 
Amid  such  surroundings,  while  on  a  cruise 
down  the  bay,  neighbor  Love  and  the  writer 
called  at  Osprey  to  inquire  of  the  postmaster 
if  he  could  tell  us  where  we  could  find  A.  I. 
Root.  "Why,"  said  he,  "Mr.  Root  is  here 
now,  for  his  boat  is  at  the  landing,  and  I 
will  find  him  for  you."  Then  a  desire  of 
thirty  years'  standing  was  realized,  for  the 
writer  has  done  business  with  the  firm,  and 
has  known  the  family  "on  paper"  as  they 
grew  up  for  that  time.  After  self-introduc- 
tions and  "greetings,"  for  it  was  like  meet- 
ing an  "old  acquaintance,"  we  could  not  re- 
sist the  pressing  invitation  to  accompany  Mr. 
Root  across  the  bay,  one  mile  further,  in  his 
sail-boat,  to  his  cottage  on  the  key.  Bro. 
Root  was  captain,  and  Bro.  Love  and  I  sail- 
ors; so,  after  varying  experiences  of  rowing 
and  sailing,  we  landed  safely  at  port,  where 
we  were  met  and  welcomed  by  Mr.  I.  T. 
Shumard,  his  wife,  and  two  charming  little 
daughters,  Flossie  and  Clara.  Bro.  Shumard 
is  one  of  the  progressive  bee-keepers  of  the 
South,  and  raises  queens  for  the  Root  Co., 
and  was  very  busy  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

Chat  soon  carried  us  over  space  and  to  oth- 
er years,  and  it  soon  developed  the  fact  th>.t 


FIG,  1.— MR.  AND  MRS.  SHUMARD,  FLOSSIE,  AND  CLARA  ON  THEIR  ISLAND  HOME,  NEAR  OS- 
PREY,  FLORIDA. 
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Mrs.  Shumard  and  the  writer's  wife  had 
known  each  other  in  girlhood  days. 

Our  constant  companion,  the  camera,  was 
put  to  action,  and  No.  1  gives  us  the  four 
members  of  the  Shumard  family  at  home  that 
day.  Sorry  we  could  not  have  them  all,  as 
I  remember  there  are  seven  children  with 
their  home  on  the  island.  The  bay  (not 
shown  in  the  picture)  is  in  the  foreground. 

We  sawBro.  Root's  cottage  under  the  live- 
oaks,  draped  with  moss,  and  where  he  raised 
his  poultry,  and  gave  us  so  many  instructive 
lessons  thereon.  Back  of  his  house  about 
twenty  rods  is  the  gulf  rolling  up  its  surges. 
We  saw  also  the  Florida  greenhouse  we  heard 
of  in  Gleanings,  and  the  plants  were  thrifty 
at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

No.  2  is  a  papaya,  or  melon-tree,  with  its 
fruit,  that  stands  in  the  yard,  and  it  was  our 
privilege  to  sample  the  fruit  therefrom,  and 
can  say  it  is  all  right. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  a  later  date 
for  the  ladies  to  renew  their  girlhood  ac- 
quaintances, and  the  day  fixed  proved  to  be 
the  thirty-fourth  wedding  anniversary  of  the 
hosts,  and  the  day  spent  at  that  time  was  the 
one  referred  to  by  Bro.  Root  in  Gleanings 
on  page  498,  and  one  we  shall  long  remember 
for  Christian  friendship  and  fellowship. 

Later  it  was  ours  to  have  Bro.  Root  with 
us  in  our  temporary  home,  and  with  him  vis- 
it the  far-famed  nurseries  of  the  Reasoner 


Bros.,  where  we  met  a  family  that  was  for- 
merly of  the  Root  Co.'s  forces,  the  West- 
wells.  It  was  ours  to  meet  many  bee-men 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  we 
found  them  all  to  be  men  worth  knowing. 
Philo,  Ills. 


ORANGE-BLOSSOM  HONEY. 

Apiary  in  California  Averages  over  a  Hun- 
dred Pounds  per  Colony. 

BY  FRANK  McNAY. 

One  of  my  apiaries  is  located  within  a  few 
rods  of  a  large  orange  grove  (over  2000 acres 
in  easy  range).  One  ordinary  colony  in  a 
twelve-frame  Langstroth  two-story  hive 
showed,  by  the  scales,  a  gain  of  119  lbs.  in 
17  days,  April  7  to  23.  There  are  over  100 
such  colonies  in  this  apiary.  A  few  of  them 
yielded  a  little  more  at  each  extracting  than 
the  scale  hive. 

This  apiary  worked  exclusively  on  orange 
during  these  17  days.  White  sage  was  not 
yet  in  bloom,  and  there  is  no  button  or  early 
sage  in  range  of  this  apiary;  and  apiaries 
that  were  in  button-sage  locations  were  do 
ing  nothing  at  that  time,  as  the  weather  was 
not  warm  enough.  Sage  requires  quite  warm 
weather  to  yield  honey. 

The  scale  showed  that  nearly  all  of  this 
orange  honey  was  secured  in  about  five 
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hours  of  each  day  from  11  to  4  o'clock.  I 
noticed  bees  every  morning  working  on  pol- 
len blossoms,  but  before  noon  every  bee 
made  a  rush  to  the  orange-trees. 

The  honey  is  fine  and  very  heavy.  I  have 
some  chunk  comb  orange  honey  in  shallow 
frames  that  is  excellent. 

Redlands,  Cal.,  May  11. 


CELLAR  WINTERING    AT  DR.  MIL 
LER  S. 


High  Temperature  Does  no  Harm  if  the  Aii 
is  Pure;  Why  Bees  Cluster  Out  in  a 
Cellar. 


BY  DR.  C.  C.  MILLER. 


Wintering  bees  in  a  cellar  with  a  furnace 
is  quite  a  different  affair  from  wintering  in 
a  cellar  where  the  problem  is  to  keep  the 
temperature  sufficiently  high.  After  several 
winters'  experience  I  know  at  least  a  little 
more  about  the  matter  than  I  did;  and,  as 
between  the  two,  I  think  I'd  take  the  furnace 
every  time.  You  may  be  interested  to  take 
a  few  peeps  to  see  how  things  appear  when 
the  bees  are  in  the  cellar. 

First,  an  outside  view,  Fig.  1.  No  hives  to 
be  seen  there,  but  I  wanted  you  to  see  how 
the  outside  door  is  kept  during  a  large  part 
of  the  winter.  Sometimes  when  the  ther- 
mometer goes  down  below  zero,  especially  if 
windy,  the  cellar-door  is  entirely  closed,  and 
a  good  deal  of  the  time  it  is  half  closed,  prop- 
ped up  with  a  stick;  but  for  each  day  it  was 
entirely  closed  last  winter,  I  suppose  it  was 
open  ten  days  as  shown  in  the  picture — ^possi- 
bly twenty;  but  last  winter  was  a  mild  one. 


IIG.  1. — OUTSIDE  DOORWAY  TO  DR.  MILLER'S 
BEE-CELLAR;  THIS  IS  KEPT  OPEN  NEAR- 
LY ALL  THE  TIME. 


fig.  2. — entrance  to  the  bee-room  in  dr. 
miller's  cellar. 


That  picture  was  taken  Feb.  20,  1  p.m.,  and 
the  door  was  open  all  night  the  previous 
night,  and  throughout  the  day,  Feb.  20,  and 
yet  the  thermometer  in  the  cellar  stood  at  50 
degrees.  You  will  easily  see  that  the  picture 
is  a  snap-shot,  with  the  sun  shining  brightly, 
which  shows  that  a  good  deal  of  light  can  be 
endured.  To  be  sure,  no  direct  light  shines 
on  the  bees,  but  the  inside  door  is  wide  open, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  hives  nearest  the  door 
one  could  see  to  read  coarse  print.  The  tem- 
perature at  the  time  the  picture  was  taken 
was,  as  already  said,  50  degrees,  and  that's 
about  the  usual  temperature  throughout  the 
winter.  It  could  be  kept  lower  by  having 
the  window  open,  but  that  would  make  it  too 
cold  for  colonies  near  the  window,  and  on 
the  whole  the  bees  seem  to  do  well  at  50. 

You  will  see  that  the  door  that  is  open  is 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  heat  of  the  cel- 
lar has  thawed  the  snow  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  other  door,  and  it  is  wet  from  the 
melting  snow  just  above  the  snow-line. 

That  cellar-door  is  on  the  south,  as  you 
will  see  by  the  shadows;  and  after  going 
down  five  steps  there  is  a  landing  of  five  or 
six  feet  before  you  come  to  the  door  in  the 
cellar  wall,  which  door  is  always  kept  wide 
open  since  the  furnace  is  in  the  cellar,  as  it 
opens  directly  into  the  furnace-room,  the  fur- 
nace standing  about  12  feet  north. 

Notice  the  stone  wall  at  the  right  in  the 
cellarway.    That  same  stone  wall  you  see  at 
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the  right 
Fig.  2.  - 
ing  down  the 
cellar  -  way, 
and  turning 
to  the  right, 
you  come  to 
the  door  that 
opens- into 
the  bee-room 
as  seen  in 
Fig.  2.  The 
backs  of  the 
hives  face  us, 
so  the  light 
will  not  shine 
into  the  en- 
trances e  X  - 
cept  that  you 
see  four  hives 
at  the  ex- 
treme east 
that  are  fac- 
i  n  g  you 
That  east  row  faces  in  that  direction  because 
the  window  is  back  of  it,  and  it  is  better  not 
to  have  the  light  shining  directly  into  the 
entrances  when  the  window  is  open. 


FIG.  3.— INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  IHE  BEE-ROOM. 


FIG.  4. 


-CLUSTER  OF  BEES  UNDER   FRAMES:  TEMPERA 
TURE  OF  CELLAR  43  DEGREES. 


Fig.  8  is  a  flashlight  picture  showing  some 
of  the  hives  —  a  difficult  thing  to  get,  as  the 
passageway  between  rows  was  less  than  four 
feet.  In  very  few  of  the  hives  are  clusters 
of  bees  to  be  seen  below  the  bot- 
tom-bars. An  east  wind  was 
blowing,  and  the  cellar  temper- 
ature was  48  degrees.  But  it 
probably  would  have  looked  all 
the  same  if  the  temperature  had 
been  50  or  more.  The  bees  do 
not  cluster  down  as  they  did  be- 
fore the  furnace  was  in  the  cel- 
lar, although  the  temperature  is 
now  five  degrees  higher  than 
then,  and  I  don't  think  the  hives 
were  ever  heavier  with  bees  and 
honey  than  the  past  winter.  I 
don't  know  what  should  make 
the  difference,  unless  it  be  that 
now  the  cellar  is  so  open  that 
it  is  much  like  outdoors  as  to 
pure  air. 


I  have  seen  ( no  doubt  many  others  ha\  e 
seen  the  same  thing)  in  a  warm  spell,  toward 
spring,  bees  hanging  out  of  the  hives  in  great 
clusters  in  the  cellar,  with  the  temperature 
no  higher  than  50  degrees.  I 
never  saw  any  thing  of  the 
same  kind  outdoors  at  the  same 
temperature— did  you?  Now, 
why  shouldn't  50  degrees  crowd 
the  bees  out  when  in  the  open 
air  just  as  much  as  in  the  cel- 
lar? Can  you  explain  it  in  any 
other  way  than  the  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  air?  If  the 
bees  do  not  hang  out  at  50  out- 
doors, why  should  they  in  the 
cellar  if  the  air  is  just  as  pure? 
Well,  you  see  my  bees  have  a 
good  deal  the  same  as  outdoor 
air,  the  cellar  being  so  open, 
and  so  they  behave  as  they 
would  outside.  At  least,  that 
is  the  best  explanation  I  can 
give. 

Look  at  the  cluster  of  bees  under  bottom- 
bar  in  Fig.  4.  At  the  time  that  was  taken 
the  cellar  had  been  cooled  down  to  43  degrees. 
A  week  later  it  was  made  24  degrees  warm- 


FIG.  5. 


CLUSTER  OF  BEES  UNDER  FRAMES; 
TURE  OF  HIVE  67  DEGREES, 


TEMPERA- 
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t^r,  the  temperature  being  run  up  to  67  de- 
grees, and  you  will  see  by  looking  at  Fig.  5 
how  the  cluster  looked  at  that  time.  As  near- 
ly as  I  could  make  out,  that  increased  24  de- 
grees merely  made  the  cluster  a  little  looser, 
^or  the  bees  did  not  seem  uneasy  at  all.  Fig.  5 
was  taken  March  2,  and  the  floor  of  the  hive 
had  not  been  cleaned  out  since  the  bees  were 
put  in  the  cellar.  In  the  majority  of  the 
hives  the  floor-boards  were  cleaner  than  this 
one.    I  don't  know  why. 

That  suggests  one  advantage  of  the  warm- 
er cellar— the  bees  leave  the  hives  to  die. 
indeed,  so  few  dead  bees  were  left  in  the 
hives  last  winter  that  it  was  not  thought 
worth  while  to  clean  them  out  the  whole 
winter,  except  one  hive.  It  must  be  a  good 
deal  better  for  the  bees  to  have  a  clean  house; 
and  if  the  bee-keeper  doesn't  like  dead  bees 
« -n  the  cellar  bottom  he  can  sweep  them  up. 
I  don't  like  them,  so  I  always  sweep  up  two 
to  four  times  during  the  winter.  Last  winter 
I  first  swept  Feb.  20, 
when  the  bees  had 
been  in  93  days, 
and  took  up  2|  coal- 
hodf uls  of  dead 
bees.  After  24 
more  days  I  took 
up  2  hodfuls  more. 
After  the  bees  were 
taken  out.  March 
23,  3  hodfals  were 
taken  up.  That 
makes  7|  hods  from 
170  colonies  for  124 
days'  confinement. 

Four  of  the  170 
colonies  died.  I 
don't  know  why. 
The  hives  were  as 
empty  of  bees  as  if 
they  Ijad  swarmed 
out.  Two  or  three 
colonies  showed 
signs  of  diarrhea  in 
spite  of  the  good 
air;  one  extra 
strong  one,  pretty  bad 
ones  left  clean  hives. 

Marengo,  111. 


will  be  no  hanging  down.  He,  however,  an- 
swers the  question  by  leaving  us  to  infer  that 
pure  air,  or,  rather,  the  want  of  it,  in  the 
one  case,  draws  the  bees  downward  into  an 
atmosphere  that  is  too  cold  for  them,  but 
into  which  they  are  obliged  to  go  in  order  to 
get  the  requisite  oxygen.  Pardon  us,  doc- 
tor, for  interlining  your  thought;  but  if  we 
have  assumed  more  than  you  intended  we 
hope  you  will  correct  us. 

It  was  once  universally  held  that,  when 
bees  hung  in  great  festoons  under  the  brood- 
frames,  this  indicated  a  condition  of  perfect 
wintering;  but  some  events  have  occurred 
during  the  past  year  or  so  that  would  seem 
to  indicate  this  may  be  erroneous.  J.  E. 
Hand  has  made  the  statement  that  bees  come 
down  to  shut  out  the  cold.  In  a  cellar  with- 
out ventilation  we  have  often  found  that,  at 
a  temperature  of  50  degrees,  the  bees  clus- 
tered down  below  the  frames.  Are  they 
there  because  the  hive  is  too  hot?  Hardw 


SPREADING  OAK  IN  TEX  \S:  GIVES  SHADE  FOR  SEVERAL,  HUNDRED 
COLONIES,  BUT  IS  TOO  DENSE. 

See  Bee-keeping  in  the  Southwest,  page  1194. 


but  the  four  dead 


[We  understand  from  what  Dr.  Miller  has 
said,  although  he  does  not  directly  say  so, 
that  he  finds  that  a  furnace  in  a  cellar,  with 
a  great  almndance  of  ventilation,  gives  bet- 
ter results  than  he  formerly  obtained  when 
he  had  no  furnace,  and  the  cellar  closed 
most  of  the  time;  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
he  had  a  small  stove,  but  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  temperature  when  it  got 
too  low.  Under  the  new  conditions  he  is 
obliged,  we  take  it,  to  keep  the  cellar  open 
ia  order  to  keep  the  temperature  down  to  50 
degrees;  and,  incidentally,  it  gives  the  bees 
a  large  amount  of  fresh  air. 

Dr.  Miller  raises  a  very  interesting  ques- 
tion—why the  bees  will  cluster  down  among 
the  frames,  at  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5,  under 
a  certain  temperature  in  the  cellar,  when 
with  the  same  temperature  outdoors  there 


The  conclusion  is  that  they  come  down  to 
get  more  air,  and  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Hand  says, 
to  shut  out  cold  because  the  opening  is  too 
large. 

A  short  time  ago  a  correspondent  suggest- 
ed that  the  ordinary  summer  entrances  were 
quite  large  enough  if  the  air  in  the  cellar 
were  fresh,  and  that  bees  would  stay  up  in 
the  brood-nest  and  not  cluster  down.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  he  was  right.  Last  win- 
ter those  of  our  colonies  that  were  lifted  up 
four  inches  from  the  bottom- board  did  not 
seem  to  do  as  well  as  those  with  the  ordina- 
ry entrances.  Let  it  be  understood  that  our 
cellar  temperature  was  50°,  and  much  of  the 
time  higher.  The  windows  were  open  most 
of  the  time,  and,  a  great  deal  of  the  time,  an 
electric  fan  was  forcing  the  air  directly  from 
outdoors  down  the  row  of  hives.  Over  Sun- 
day, when  there  was  no  electric  current  on, 
the  bees  would  often  get  very  uneasy ;  but 
at  night,  when  the  fan  could  be  started,  qui- 
et would  be  restored  in  an  hour  or  so,  and 
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yet  the  temperature  would  not  change  even 
one  degree. 

Please  understand  that  we  do  not  claim 
the  old  policy  of  a  closed  cellar  with  a  uni- 
form temperature  is  wrong,  because  com- 
paratiyely  good  results  in  wintering  have 
iDeen  secured;  but  we  are  raising  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  much  better  results 
might  not  accrue  with  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture and  plenty  of  pure  air,  providing  both 
conditions  can  be  supplied.  Experience  in 
our  own  cellar,  at  least,  has  shown  that  ven- 
tilation, and  lots  of  it,  is  a  necessity.  Now, 
we  apprehend  that,  if  Dr.  Miller  were  to 
have  kept  his  cellar  closed  after  he  put  in 
the  furnace,  he  would  have  had  severe  loss- 
es. A  high  temperature  and  bad  air  are 
1)oth  decidedly  detrimental.  No  one  will 
dispute  that  proposition.  The  only  point  at 
issue  is  whether  a  temperature  of  45,  and 
closed  cellar,  affords  as  good  a  condition  for 
wintering  as  a  temperature  of  45  to  50°  with 


with  practically  no  ventilation  of  the  cellar 
itself,  do  we  not  compel  those  bees  to  con- 
sume heavily  of  their  stores,  thus  bringing 
on  dysentery?  for  overfeeding  is  likely  to 
cause  bowel  trouble. 

If  we  in  any  thing  that  has  been  said  thus 
far  have  made  a  positive  statement  we  beg 
leave  to  withdraw  it.  We  simply  desire  to 
throw  out  a  few  interrogations  around  some 
old  orthodoxies  on  cellar  wintering. — Ed.] 


A  YOUTHFUL  INVESTIGATOR. 


BY  FRANK  WANSTALL. 


P:KNEST   WANSTALL  WATCHING  BEES    TAKE    UP    HONEY    FED  IN 
EARLY  SPRING. 


plenty  of  pure  air.  In  the  case  of  the  latter 
the  hive  should  have  narrow  entrances,  about 
the  same  as  they  had  in  summer,  so  that  the 
animal  heat  will  not  be  dissipated. 

Experiments  were  conducted  last  winter, 
showing  that  a  colony  of  bees  in  an  observa- 
tory hive  was  wintered  in  a  living-room 
while  the  temperature  was  72  and  over,  and 
it  wintered  perfectly.  But  this  colony  had 
an  outdoor  entrance.  Strange  to  relate,  the 
bees  did  not  fly  out  at  any  time  except  when 
it  was  suitable  for  them  to  fly.  But  a  re- 
port of  this  will  be  given  later. 

But  the  point  right  here  is  this:  These 
bees  were  not  compelled  to  waste  their  ani- 
mal heat  in  keeping  up  the  internal  temper- 
ature of  their  hive.  They  had  plenty  of 
fresh  air.  Now,  then,  if  we  give  our  bees 
too  much  bottom  ventilation  in  the  hives, 
and  then  put  them  in  a  temperature  of  45°, 


The  accompanying  picture  shows  five-year- 
old  Ernest  Harry  W anstall,  who  is  doing  a 
little  investigating  on  his  own  account.  Er- 
nest wants  to  know  where  the  bees  put  all 
the  honey  which  they  carry  into  the  hive,  as 
he  knows  from  experience  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  take  out 
sometimes  (when  he 
turns  the  "stractor"). 
So  he  has  the  magnify- 
ing-glass  to  see  how  it 
is  done,  as  they  are  be- 
ing fed  some  honey  dur- 
ing a  warm  day  in 
spring.  Ernest  is  not 
at  all  afraid  of  them, 
\mt  he  has  learned  that 
there  are  times  when  it 
is  wise  not  to  go  too 
near,  especially  during 
the  late  fall,  when  there 
is  no  honey  to  be  got, 
unless  he  has  one  of 
papa's  veils  on. 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


[We  desire  to  com- 
mend most  heartily  our 
young  investigator;  but 
may  we  suggest  that 
this  plan  of  feeding  is, 
a  good  many  times, 
fraught  with  danger, 
not  only  to  the  other 
bees  in  the  yard  but 
If  there  is  no  colony  within 


to  the  apiarist? 

half  a  mile  one  can  pursue  his  investiga- 
tions without  any  trouble.  We  will  assume, 
however,  in  the  absence  of  any  statement, 
that  the  experiment  here  illustrated  was  con- 
ducted when  there  was  a  good  flow  of  hon- 
ey, and,  consequently,  not  much  disposition 
to  rob. — Ed]. 


ROBBING;  GLASS  PLAN  A  SUCCESS. 

I  have  tried  Mr.  Long's  plan  for  prevent- 
ing robbing,  as  described  on  page  1188  of 
Sept.  15th  issue,  1906.  It  is  a  complete  suc- 
cess—so much  so  that  I  consider  it  worth  five 
years'  subscription  to  Gleanings.  It  is  fun 
to  see  the  robbers  get  caught,  and  so  con- 
fused that  they  are  glad  to  get  away  alive. 

Bracebridge,  Ont.,  Can.    John  Bailey. 
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A  SEASON'S  WORK  WITH  SECTIONAL 
HIVES. 


Swarm  Control  and  Comb -honey  Produc- 
tion; Feeding  to  Stimulate  Brood- 
rearing  in  September. 


BT  J.  E.  HAND. 


Sept.  1. — Up  to  this  time  our  bees  have 
received  very  little  attention  since  we  remov- 
ed our  surplus  honey  in  July;  and  on  account 
of  there  not  being  very  much  honey-yielding 
flora  during  this  period  our  queens  have  not 
been  laying  very  much,  and  therefore  the 
strength  of  our  colonies  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished since  that  time.  This  is  as  it  should 
be;  for,  since  we  do  not  get  any  surplus  hon- 
ey from  fall  flowers,  there  could  be  nothing 
gained  by  producing  a  lot  of  bees  that  would 
only  become  consumers  of  honey.  However, 
it  is  very  important  that  our  queens  be  kept 
laying  during  September  in  order  to  give  us 
a  good  strong  force  of  bees  of  the  proper  age 
to  go  into  winter  quarters;  for  our  success 
in  wintering  depends  not  upon  how  strong 
were  our  bees  during  July  and  August,  for 
these  bees  will  be  dead  before  spring;  but  it 
does  depend  upon  how  many  bees  our  colo- 
nies contain  that  were  hatched  out  during 
September  and  October,  for  these  are  the 
bees  that  are  going  to  stay  with  us  during 
the  winter  and  spring,  or  until  more  can  be 
hatched  out  in  the  spring  to  take  their  places. 

Since  there  is  very  little  honey  being  gath- 
ered at  this  time  we  will  place  a  feeder  under 
each  of  our  colonies  and  give  to  each  colony 
about  a  pint  of  sugar  syrup  every  alternate 
day  during  September  unless  the  fall  flowers 
should  yield  honey  enough  to  keep  up  brood- 
rearing  nicely;  for  the  key  to  successful  win- 
tering, as  well  as  building  up  in  the  spring, 
is  to  have  a  strong  force  of  young  bees  to  go 
into  winter  quarters. 

FEEDING  FOR  VTINTER  STORES. 

Oct.  1. — Having  kept  oar  queens  laying 
well  during  September  we  shall  have  a  good 
strong  force  of  young  bees  to  go  into  winter 
quarters;  and  the  next  thing  to  be  consider- 
ed is  the  winter  stores,  for  we  must  have  at 
least  25  lbs.  of  honey  or  sugar  syrup  in  each 
hive  to  carry  our  bees  safely  through  the  win- 
ter and  early  spring.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
been  feeding  our  bees  mildly  during  Septem- 
ber; but  this  was  nearly  if  not  quite  consum- 
ed in  rearing  brood,  and  the  most  of  our  col- 
onies will  have  to  be  fed.  Hence  we  will 
hook  a  spring-balance  scale  on  to  our  hive- 
lifter  and  weigh  each  hive,  marking  the  weight 
of  the  hive  on  a  piece  of  section  which  is 
dropped  into  the  open  end  of  the  feeder,  and 
by  deducting  the  weight  of  the  hive  and  emp- 
ty combs,  and  allowing  for  the  weight  of  the 
bees,  we  know  just  exactly  how  many  pounds 
of  honey  each  hive  contains;  and  the  differ- 
ence between  this  and  25  lbs.  is  what  we 
shall  have  to  feed  each  colony;  and  we  know 
without  any  guesswork  that  every  one  of  our 
colonies  will  have  at  the  very  least  25  lbs.  of 
well-ripened  stores.  We  will  feed  in  this 
case  just  as  we  did  in  feeding  for  finishing 


off  sections,  except  in  this  case  our  feed  is 
composed  of  granulated  sugar  and  water, 
equal  parts,  well  churned  up  so  as  to  dissolve 
all  the  sugar.  We  will  give  to  each  colony 
five  or  six  quarts  each  evening  until  each  has 
received  the  required  amount. 

We  find  that  our  bees  require  more  feeding 
this  season  than  usaal — in  fact,  very  few  of 
our  colonies  have  their  full  quota  of  winter 
stores;  however,  with  our  large  rapid  feeders 
this  job  is  soon  over. 

MANNER  OF  WINTERING  CONSIDERED. 

Nov.  20. — Having  our  hives  well  stocked 
with  young  bees,  and  each  hive  containing 
sufficient  stores  to  carry  them  safely  through 
the  winter,  we  will  next  turn  our  attention 
to  preparing  them  for  their  long  winter  nap; 
and  right  here  the  question  arises,  ' '  Shall 
we  winter  our  bees  in  the  cellar  or  on  the 
summer  stands  protected  by  outer  cases?"' 
After  years  of  experience  in  the  successful 
wintering  of  bees  by  both  these  methods  we 
are  as  yet  undecided  as  to  which  method  is 
better,  for  we  have  been  equally  successful 
with  both.  Since  the  hives  that  are  protect- 
ed by  heavy  packing  enable  the  bees  to  build 
up  faster  in  the  spring  it  is,  perhaps,  as  well 
to  winter  bees  on  their  summer  stands  with 
suitable  protection,  south  of  latitude  41;  and 
since  we  are  located  near  the  dividing  line 
we  usually  compromise  matters  by  wintering 
a  part  of  our  bees  out  of  doors  and  the  rest 
in  the  cellar;  hence  all  our  strong  colonies 
are  selected  for  outdoor  wintering,  and  those 
that  are  a  little  light,  either  in  bees  or  stores, 
are  carried  into  the  cellar  about  Nov.  15  to  20. 

Our  cellar  is  very  dry,  and  the  temperature 
ranges  between  40  and  45,  and  our  bees  al- 
ways come  out  of  this  cellar  bright  and  ac- 
tive, and  ready  for  business.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary that  a  cellar  be  perfectly  dry  in  order 
to  winter  bees  successfully.  However,  unless 
the  temperature  and  ventilation  in  a  damp 
cellar  are  properly  balanced  it  is  a  danger- 
ous place  to  winter  bees. 

THE  RELATION  OF  MOISTURE  AND  VENTIL  AC- 
TION TO  THE  SUCCESSFUL  WIN- 
TERING OF  BEES. 

While  we  shall  not  attempt  to  view  this 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  scientist, 
yet  we  feel  that  our  success  in  wintering 
bees  is  largely  due  to  a  correct  solution  of 
the  problem  of  moisture  and  ventilation,  and 
its  relation  to  the  successful  wintering  of  bees. 
That  the  part  that  moisture  and  ventilation 
play  in  the  successful  wintering  of  bees  is  too 
often  overlooked  by  the  average  bee-keeper 
is  evident  from  the  too  frequent  reports  of  a 
certain  mysterious  disease  known  as  spring 
dwindling,  which  is  the  direct  result  of  ei- 
ther improper  wintering  conditions  or  a  fail- 
ure of  the  queen  to  rear  sufiicient  brood  dur- 
ing the  autumn  months.  In  either  case  the 
bees  die  off  before  young  ones  can  be  raised 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  keep  up  the  strength 
of  the  colony;  in  the  former,  by  disease  caus- 
ed by  improper  wintering  conditions;  and  in 
the  latter  by  old  age. 

However,  in  either  case  the  results  are  the 
same.    It  is  true  that  a  strong  healthy  colo- 
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ny  of  bees  might  winter  in  a  hive  reeking 
with  moisture,  and  with  the  outside  combs 
covered  with  mold,  and  come  out  alive  in 
spring.  However,  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  a  colony  of  bees  that  comes  through 
the  winter  alive  and  one  that  comes  through 
in  a  good  healthy  condition. 

It  is  not  enough  that  they  be  alive  in  the 
spring;  but  in  order  to  build  up  in  time  for 
the  harvest,  and  thus  become  profitable  hon- 
ey-gatherers, they  must  be  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition—strong, active,  and  alert,  and  ready 
for  business. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  ' '  Why  is 
ventilation  necessary  to  the  successful  win- 
tering of  bees?"  It  is  true  that  very  little 
ventilation  would  be  required  by  the  bees 
during  winter  if  it  were  not  for  the  moisture 
that  is  constantly  being  thrown  off  by  the 
bees  through  the  respiratory  system;  and  if 
this  surplus  moisture  is  not  speedily  conduct- 
ed out  of  the  hive  the  result  will  be  that  the 
air  within  the  hive  will  soon  become  so  heav- 
ily charged  with  moisture  that  it  would  con- 
dense on  the  sides  of  the  hive  and  form  ice 
and  frost,  turning  the  hive  into  a  veritable 
cold  storage,  causing  the  stores  to  become 
sour,  which  results  in  distended  intestines 
and  dysentery,  and  is  fatal  to  the  health  of 
the  colony. 

The  question  that  arises  at  this  point  is, 
"How  shall  we  dispose  of  this  moisture?" 
So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  venti- 
lation is  the  only  means  by  which  this  pur- 
pose can  be  successfully  accomplished.  There 
are  two  methods  of  applying  the  remedy. 
One  is  by  upward  ventilation  by  means  of 
suitable  moisture-conducting  material  that 
will  gradually  conduct  away  the  moisture  as 
fast  as  it  arises  from  the  bees,  thus  keeping 
the  inside  of  the  hive  dry  as  well  as  the  combs. 

A  fiat  cover,  laid  directly  upon  the  chaff 
packing  over  the  brood-chamber  of  a  strong 
colony  of  bees,  cuts  off  the  circulation  of  air 
above  the  packing.  This  soon  becomes  heav- 
ily charged  with  moisture  which  is  forced 
back  into  the  hive,  causing  the  packing  to 
become  damp  and  moldy,  and  a  direct  men- 
ace to  the  health  of  the  colony;  hence  care 
should  be  taken  to  allow  a  free  circulation 
of  air  through  the  chaff"  packing  above  the 
brood-chamber.  Care  should  also  be  taken 
not  to  allow  too  much  ventilation,  either 
above  through  the  chaff  tray  or  at  the  en- 
trance. 

Another  means  of  conducting  away  the 
moisture  is  by  diffusion  through  an  air- 
chamber  five  inches  deep  under  the  brood- 
chamber.  In  this  case  a  sealed  cover  is  used 
with  plenty  of  packing  above  it,  which  pre- 
vents the  condensing  of  moisture  on  the  un- 
der side  of  the  cover,  and  the  humidity  is 
diffused  through  the  air-chamber  and  passes 
out  at  the  entrance.  In  either  case  the  en- 
trance during  winter  should  not  exceed  f  X3 
inches.  I  am  aware  that  many  will  take  is- 
sue with  me  regarding  the  size  of  entrance 
for  winter.  Scientific  theorists  will  tell  us 
that  bees  require  a  very  large  entrance  when 
wintered  out  of  doors;  but  the  evidence  of 
the  bees  themselves,  backed  up  by  years  of 


successful  outdoor  wintering  with  an  entrance 
f  X3  inches,  would  seem  to  contradict  such 
a  theory.  We  believe  that  over-ventilation 
kills  more  bees  in  outdoor  wintering  than 
any  other  one  thing.  We  believe  that  safety 
lies  in  the  medium  course,  so  we  use  an  air- 
chamber  under  our  hives  five  inches  deep, 
whether  wintered  in  the  cellar  or  out  of  doors. 
This  acts  as  a  safety-valve,  and,  with  the 
proper  amount  of  moisture-conducting  ma- 
terial above  the  brood-chamber,  with  an  en- 
trance f  X3  for  outdoor  wintering,  we  have 
solved  the  problem  of  moisture  and  ventila- 
tion in  connection  with  outdoor  wintering. 
No  one  should  attempt  to  winter  a  weak  col- 
ony of  bees  out  of  doors. 

Having  our  strongest  colonies  prepared  as 
above,  with  outside  winter  cases  having  a 
space  of  two  inches  between  the  hive  and 
case,  which  is  filled  wilh  chaff  or  dry  saw- 
dust and  several  thicknesses  of  heavy  cloth 
spread  over  the  top  of  the  brood-chamber, 
and  coming  well  down  over  the  sides  of  the 
hive,  and  a  tray  with  five  inches  of  dry  chaff 
or  sawdust  with  a  good  water-proof  cover 
which  telescopes  over  the  winter  case,  we 
have  a  certain  feeling  of  security  regarding 
the  successful  wintering  of  our  bees,  espe- 
cially since  we  have  never  yet  lost  a  colony 
of  bees  that  we  prepared  in  this  way  except 
by  starvation.  Bees  that  go  into  winter 
quarters  in  the  above  condition  will  need  no 
further  attention  until  time  to  prepare  for 
next  season's  harvest. 

Birmingham,  Ohio. 

[We  almost  feel  that  what  our  correspon- 
dent says  on  the  size  of  entrances  for  outdoor- 
wintered  colonies  should  be  put  in  italics. 
At  all  events,  what  he  says  on  the  subject 
has  been  verified  over  and  over  again  in  our 
apiaries;  but  one  must  see  to  it  that  these 
narrow  openings  are  kept  clear  of  dead  bees 
during  the  winter. — Ed.] 

SECTIONAL  HIVES. 
Their  Advantages  and  Disadvantages. 

BY  R.  C.  AIKEN. 

[When  Mr.  Aiken  wrote  this  article  lie  had  not  seen 
the  article  by  J.  E.  Hand,  page  844,  wherein  he  de- 
scribes a  method  of  finding  queens  in  divisible-brood- 
chamber  hives  without  handling  frames;  nor  had  he 
seen  what  J.  A.  Green  wrote  on  the  same  subject, 
page  951.  The  fact  that  he  confirms  the  statement 
made  by  the  other  two  goes  to  show  queen-hunting 
can  be  simplified. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  observed  that  Mr.  Aiken  agrees 
in  the  main  with  what  others  have  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  divisible-brood-chamber  hives.— Ed.] 

Since  the  shallow-frame  divisible-cham- 
ber hive  is  under  discussion  I  feel  that  I  may 
take  a  hand  in  it  too.  I  am  not  by  any 
means  new  to  the  subject,  nor  am  I  with- 
out a  large  experience,  having  used  such 
hives  for  many  years,  and  that  extensively, 
and  of  various  styles  and  plans. 

I  began  the  study  of  divisible-brood-cham- 
ber hives  with  the  writings  of  Heddon;  fol- 
lowed quite  minutely  all  that  he  wrote  on 
the  subject,  and  the  discussion  as  participat- 
ed in  by  others. 
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DIMENSIONS. 

About  the  year  1890  I  did  much  thinking 
and  studying  on  a  hive  and  system  by  which 
to  apply  the  ideas  I  had  gained.  In  all  the 
years  since,  I  have  not  ceased  to  study  the 
subject  and  to  experiment  and  read.  My 
interest  has  been  so  great  that,  in  looking 
over  the  journals,  when  any  thing  on  the 
subject  appeared  it  soon  took  my  attention 
and  was  sure  to  be  read.  For  the  past  fif- 
teen years  I  have  never  been  without  such 
hives,  and  probably  not  a  year  that  I  did 
not  handle  nearly  if  not  quite  50  colonies, 
and  sometimes  as  many  as  100  or  more. 
This  experience  has  been  with  frames  6X13 
inches,  5X16,  and  4^X17,  the  first  named 
predominating  until  lately,  when  I  adopted 
the  5X16  as  my  standard. 

As  for  the  number  of  frames  to  the  hive,  I 
have  tried  8,  9,  and  10,  settling  on  the  8  as 
standard  —  reasons  later.  So  far  as  my  ex- 
perience has  gone,  the  main  part  of  it  has 
been  with  the  8  and  9  frame  widths.  I  have 
used  both  the  8  and  10  for  comb  honey,  and 
the  9  for  extracted.  All  these  have  been 
closed-end  standing  frames,  and  all  so  made 
that  it  made  not  one  whit  of  difference 
which  side  was  up,  and  to  day  I  have  great 
numbers  of  these  frames  that  it  would  take 
close  inspecting  to  tell  which  was  originally 
the  top  side. 

REVERSIBLE  FRAMES. 

These  were  much  discussed  some  years 
ago,  and  a  multitude  of  devices  invented  to 
facilitate  the  reversing  act.  Even  hives  were, 
made  to  be  reversed  chamber  by  chamber, 
thus  turning  upside  down  the  whole  body, 
and  I  also  took  a  hand  in  devising  reversi- 
ble hives,  but  in  only  a  very  limited  way, 
carrying  the  idea  to  the  super  with  the  view 
to  having  the  sections  built  solid  to  the  wood 
all  around.  In  brood-chambers,  when  once 
a  set  of  combs  has  been  built  complete  it 
can  be  reversed  thereafter  as  much  as  one 
desires;  but  with  the  divisible-chamber  hive 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in  reversing  a 
whole  set  of  combs — at  least,  nothing  of  im- 
portance except  to  get  the  combs  built  out 
solid  to  both  top  and  bottom  bars;  and  this 
can  be  so  easily  done  by  alternating,  and  by 
turning  frames  upside  down  when  manipu- 
lating them  singly,  that  there  is  no  necessity 
whatever  to  have  the  hive-body  reversible. 
As  for  the  super,  when  the  sections  have 
reached  the  stage  where  they  can  be  revers- 
ed with  safety  it  is  about  time  to  take  them 
off.  Only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  sections 
will  be  at  the  point  desirable  to  invert  at 
the  same  time.  Reversible  hives  and  supers 
are  not  feasible,  nor  are  they  needed. 

To  get  combs  well  attached  to  bottom- 
bars,  if  they  are  placed  in  an  upper  chamber 
it  will  soon  be  done.  The  divisible-chamber 
hive  is  frequently  alternated.  What  was  for  a 
time  the  bottom  one  will  become  the  top,  and 
the  top  one  at  the  bottom,  so  it  comes  to 
pass  that  soon  all  combs  are  built  to  the 
bottom-bars  —  at  least  a  large  part  of  them 
are.  But  as  we  want  to  manipulate  frames 
sometimes,  when  one  has  a  frame  in  his  hand 


it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  return  it  to  the 
hive  the  other  side  up,  and  then  it  is  sure  to 
be  built  up  solid  to  the  bottom-bar,  which 
now  becomes  the  top.  Frames  completely 
filled  with  comb  are  desirable  for  several 
reasons.  In  deep  or  Langstroth  frames  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  all-around  attachments 
to  give  greater  strength  to  guard  against 
breakage;  but  unless  the  combs  are  used  in 
an  upper  chamber,  or  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion used,  the  great  majority  are  not  attach- 
ed below,  or  but  partially  so.  With  the  di- 
visible-chamber hive  with  its  shallow  frames 
there  is  not  so  much  danger  from  weak 
combs  dropping  out  or  breaking  down  from 
any  cause,  yet  they  are  almost  certain  to  be 
almost  completely  attached,  and  no  founda- 
tion used  either. 

LOOKING  FOR  QUEEN-CELLS  IN  A  SECTIONAL 
HIVE. 

It  is  commonly  understood  that,  in  the  va- 
cant space  between  the  comb  and  bottom- 
bar,  is  where  to  expect  many  queen-cells 
when  such  are  being  built.  The  choice 
place  for  building  cells  is  in  breaks  or  rough 
places  near  the  center  of  the  brood-nest  or 
well  among  the  brood;  but  if  such  places  are 
not  to  be  found,  the  edges  and  ends  of  the 
combs  are  the  next  choice.  With  sectional 
hives  the  great  bulk  of  queen- cells  will  be 
from  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper-chamber 
combs  (that  is,  a  chamber  higher  than  the 
bottom-board),  with  their  points  sticking 
down  between  the  bottom  bars  of  the  upper 
set  of  frames,  and  many  of  them  with  their 
points  between  the  top- bars  of  the  body  be- 
low. When  a  sectional  brood- chamber  is 
opened  at  the  midlle,  if  queen-cells  can  not 
be  seen  protruding,  or  at  least  not  visible 
from  beneath  this  upper  chamber  when  the 
bees  are  smoked  up,  it  is  usually  safe  to  con- 
clude they  have  none.  This  readiness  with 
which  cells  may  be  observed  is  one  of  the 
favorable  points.  You  can  quickly  deter- 
mine whether  you  will  need  to  hunt  for  cells. 
It  is  not  safe  to  cut  off  such  cells  as  may  be 
found  between  the  bodies,  thinking  that  will 
be  all,  for  there  may  be  (and  usually  are) 
others  not  observable  from  this  point;  but  if 
cell-building  is  going  on  we  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  find  some  as  indicated  above  by  sim- 
ply opening  the  hive  horizontally  at  its  cen- 
ter. This  enables  one  to  examine  for  cells 
rapidly.  If  none  are  found  we  pass  on  to 
the  next,  and  so  may  do  several  hives  where 
we  would  be  doing  one  of  the  deep- frame 
style  where  frames  had  to  be  handled  to  find 
out. 

THE  COST  AS  COMPARED  WITH  DEEP  HIVES. 

Many  object  to  shallow-frame  divisible 
hives  on  the  ground  of  increased  cost,  be- 
cause there  are  two  parts  to  the  brood-cham- 
ber where  there  would  be  but  one  with  the 
deep  frame.  Well,  there  is  probably  a  very 
little  additional  amount  of  lumber  used;  be- 
cause, if  cut  from  two  boards,  there  will  be 
a  little  more  waste;  but  a  cheaper  grade  of 
lumber  can  be  used  which  will  offset  the 
trifle  of  a  few  square  inches  more  used. 

As  for  the  two  sets  of  frames  as  against  the 
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one  set  of  deep  ones,  these  shallow  standing 
frames  have  very  little  more  lumber  in  the 
two  sets  than  is  used  in  the  one  set  of  deeper 
ones.  The  top  and  bottom  bars  are  much 
lighter,  and  also  muc-h  more  simple,  and  re- 
quire less  work  or  complicated  machinery  to 
make.  A  few  more  nails  are  used,  but  not 
enough  to  add  two  cents  to  the  cost  of  a  hive. 
When  the  whole  hive  is  considered  it  is  less 
complicated  and  of  fewer  pieces  than  the 
regular  Dovetailed  hive,  except  in  the  mat- 
ter of  frames;  and  the  hive  for  equal  capaci- 
ty need  not  cost  to  exceed  ten  cents  more 
than  the  standard.  It  ought  not  to  cost  any 
more,  and  will  not  if  properly  made. 

But  here  is  a  fact  commonly  overlooked  in 
comparing  cost.  Almost  every  one  looks  at 
the  first  cost  of  fixtures  and  not  at  the  run- 
ning expense.  An  ox  team  with  the  yoke 
and  an  old  worn-out  or  otherwise  cheap 
plow  is  much  cheaper  than  a  plow  of  best 
make,  and  new,  and  drawn  by  a  good  team 
of  horses;  but  who  would  think  of  hiring  a 
man  at  a  cost  of  $1.50  a  day  to  operate  the 
ox  outfit?  The  running  expense  would  soon 
make  the  ox  team  by  far  the  more  expensive. 
A  divisible-brood-chamber  hive  is  but  very 
little  if  any  more  expensive  as  to  first  cost; 
and  when  it  comes  to  the  operating  it  is 
cheaper. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  handle  the  frames 
one  by  one  in  the  two-chamber  hive  as  often 
as  in  the  deep  style  there  would  be  a  serious 
objection  in  that  point;  but  the  handling  of 
frames  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  that 
objection  does  not  hold.  When  it  comes  to 
the  question  of  hunting  for  queens  the  api- 
arist is  not  practical  or  bright  in  his  profes- 
sion if  he  finds  it  necessary  to  hunt  through 
the  two  sets  of  combs  for  them  except  in  a 
small  per  cent  of  cases.  It  is  possible  with 
queen-excluders,  with  a  judicious  use  of 
smoke,  or  with  common-sense  judgment,  to 
find  nearly  every  queen  without  handling 
more  than  one  set  or  part  of  one  set  of  frames. 
It  is  also  possible  to  make  examination,  and 
determine  many  things  about  condition,  with 
the  least  exposure  and  time.  This  hive  re- 
quires no  more  outlay  of  cash  to  purchase 
and  operate  than  does  the  standard  hive,  and 
it  gives  a  number  of  advantages  not  found 
in  the  others. 

WEAK  POINTS  OF  SECTIONAL  HIVES. 

If  the  hive  be  used  in  two  sections  there  is 
a  strong  tendency  to  build  a  row  of  drone- 
cells  between  the  two  sets  of  frames.  These 
to  some  extent  tie  the  two  bodies  together, 
yet  not  so  much  so  as  to  make  it  hard  to  sep- 
arate them.  I  admit  this  makes  some  little 
annoyance,  but  it  does  not  occur  at  all  times, 
and  is  aggravated  by  a  crowded  condition. 
1  have  never  found  it  a  serious  matter  by  any 
means  in  many  years  of  practice.  If  the 
hive  be  used  three  sections  deep,  there  is  also 
some  disposition  to  build  store-cells  between 
the  parts;  but  this  will  not  be  serious  if  the 
management  is  right. 

The  real  facts  are,  that,  even  with  the 
common  hive  and  modern  L.  frames,  to  let 
a  colony  get  too  badly  crowded  will  cause 
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the  building  of  comb  around  the  ends  and 
above  the  top-bars,  and  even  beneath  the 
bottoms  of  the  frames  until  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  remove  them.  The  frame  I  use 
and  the  one  I  recommend  for  the  sectional 
hive  is  a  closed-end  standing  one.  With 
such  a  one  there  is  never  any  building 
around  the  ends.  The  building  between 
bodies  is  a  slight  objection;  but,  as  indicated 
above,  an  intelligent  and  proper  use  and 
manipulation  with  a  proper  spacing  reduce 
that  to  a  very  small  consideration. 

About  the  only  other  weak  point  is  the 
larger  number  of  frames  to  contend  with; 
but  that,  too,  ceases  to  be  at  all  serious  for 
all  of  the  ordinary  brood-chamber  manipu- 
lations; and  it  is  the  question  of  the  brood- 
chamber  we  are  considering.  That  is  the 
part  that  is  attacked  by  the  critics.  The 
apiarist  may  arrange  his  surplus  fixtures  to 
suit  his  notion.  If  producing  extracted  hon- 
ey he  can  use  deep  frames  if  he  wishes,  but, 
of  course,  the  objection  would  be  raised  of 
two  sizes  of  frames.  I  do  not  by  any  m  3ans 
advocate  this,  and  believe  all  would  be  bet- 
ter to  have  but  one  frame.  To  extract  from  j 
shallow  frames  does  make  extra  handling  of  * 
parts,  and  would  be  an  objection;  but  the 
majority  produce  comb  or  section  honey, 
and  with  all  such  the  objection  does  not 
hold.  As  for  the  production  of  extracted  I 
expect  to  treat  that  subject  in  a  subsequent 
article,  and  from  another  standpoint,  so  I 
pass  it  here. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  the 
past  few  years  in  both  methods  and  appli- 
ances, and  few  would  think  of  going  back  to 
the  old  lines;  but  while  this  is  a  fact,  and 
well,  yet  it  sometimes  happens  that,  with 
improved  appliances,  we  may  better  apply 
old-line  principles  in  a  new  way,  and  be  the 
gainers  thereby.  Why  should  we  think  it 
strange  if,  with  the  divisible-brood-chamber 
hive,  or  some  other  modern  appliance,  we 
would  simplify  modern  practice? 

When  I  was  a  boy  the  mowing-machines 
we  used  on  the  farm  were  heavy  and  both 
crude  and  complicated  as  compared  with 
the  ones  now  in  use;  we  compare  the  old  and 
the  new,  and  wonder  why  we  did  not  think 
of  the  ideas  used  in  the  new— they  are  so 
simple.  We  want  to  simplify  hives  and 
methods.  The  old  appliances  taught  us 
many  things,  and  now  that  much  more  of 
the  nature  and  habits  of  the  bee  is  known 
we  can  shorten  and  simplify  methods  and 
get  better  results. 

Loveland,  Col. 


In  a  former  issue  we  alluded  to  the  news- 
paper furore  over  the  death  of  a  boy,  alleged 
to  be  the  result  of  a  bee-sting.  Our  repre- 
sentative in  Philadelphia  now  informs  us  that 
the  report  of  the  post  mortem  by  the  doctors 
of  Frankford  hospital  has  been  issued,  and 
the  finding  is  that  the  immediate  cause  of 
death  was  cerebral  tetanus,  and  that  the  sting 
of  the  bees  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
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TWO  QUEENS  IN  ONE  COLONY;  ITS  BEARING 
ON  THE  SWARMING  QUESTION. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  "two 
queens  in  a  colony"  discussion.  I  ran  a 
colony  last  summer  this  way:  I  put  queen- 
excluding  zinc  between  the  first  and  second 
story,  with  a  queen  in  each  story.  They 
made  one  of  the  strongest  colonies  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  did  not  offer  to  swarm. 
Before  uniting  queens  I  think  we  must  make 
them  acquire  the  same  odor.  I  use  some 
window-screen  between  for  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Before  I  used  the  two  queens  in  one  colo- 
ny I  took  a  queen,  confined  her  in  a  mailing- 
cage  without  attendants  or  food,  and  then 
introduced  another  queen.  For  three  weeks 
they  fed  her  through  the  screen,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  period  she  was  as  lively  as  ever, 
while  the  free  queen  was  working  as  usual. 
This  convinced  me  that  the  workers  would 
accept  two  or  more  queens — any  way,  if  the 
queens  were  separated,  so  I  put  queen-ex- 
cluding zinc  between,  thinking  that  one 
queen  in  each  story  would  bring  about  the 
same  results  as  two  loose  in  two  stories — 
that  there  would  be  quite  a  saving  of  heat 
for  hatching  purposes,  hence  a  larger  field 
force  would  be  put  out. 

I  have  been  trying  to  think  of  some  rea- 
son why  two  queens  would  influence  swarm- 
ing, it  seems  to  me  that  the  "piping" 
sound  of  the  old  queen  when  the  young 
queen  is  about  to  hatch  is  mournful  enough 
to  indicate  that  she  does  not  want  to  leave 
her  happy  home.  Perhaps  when  there  are 
two  in  a  colony  the  workers  can  not  decide 
which  one  they  want  to  go  with,  or  perhaps 
each  queen  is  bound  to  stay  just  to  spite  the 
other.  I  might  mention  that  I  tried  to  win- 
ter my  big  colony  in  two  stories,  but  the 
bees  all  went  up  into  the  upper  story  and  let 
the  lower  queen  die.  The  lower  queen  was 
the  younger.  J.  A.  Yeomans. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  June  29. 


PERFECT    WINTERING    OF    BEES    IN  AN  UP- 
GROUND  BUILDING  WITH  SMALL  EN- 
TRANCES. 

I  have  a  way  of  wintering  bees  that  is  very 
much  different  from  the  various  ways  some 
have  described.  I  winter  without  loss,  un- 
less from  starvation,  in  a  building  above 
ground,  28x20,  ceiled  overhead,  with  loft 
filled  with  hay.  I  set  posts  on  the  inside  on 
three  sides,  and  pack  with  straw  18  inches. 
I  cover  each  hive  on  the  back  side  and  top 
with  newspapers.  I  pack  with  clover  straw, 
four  to  five  inches — bottom,  top,  and  sides — 


leaving  the  front  without  protection  of  any 
kind.  When  I  put  them  in  I  reverse  all 
bottoms  from  wide  to  f  bottom  entrances. 
This  retains  all  the  heat,  and  I  have  found, 
from  a  number  of  years'  experience,  that  it 
gives  them  ample  ventilation.  Dead  bees 
never  in  any  way  nor  at  any  time  clog  the 
entrance,  from  the  fact  that  the  bees  do  not 
die  in  suflicient  quantity  to  do  so.  If  it  is 
very  cold,  the  cluster  will  move  to  the  back 
of  the  hive,  where  it  is  warm.  If  the  tem- 
perature rises  the  bees  will  come  to  the  un- 
protected front,  where  it  is  cooler,  but  never 
come  outside.  I  leave  the  entrances  open. 
Bees  do  not  cover  the  floor  as  they  did  when 
I  wintered  in  the  cellar.  The  reason  that  a 
colony  will  live  through  the  winter  in  this 
climate,  in  a  hollow  tree,  is  that  the  differ- 
ent thicknesses  of  rotten  wood  in  a  tree  will 
give  them  a  place  to  keep  warm  or  keep 
cool  as  they  may  desire  in  their  home.  I 
did  not  lose  any  bees  during  the  cold  winter 
that  was  so  disastrous  to  this  business  in 
Wisconsin.  The  unprotected  side  of  my 
building  I  keep  closed  to  make  it  dark  in- 
side. P.  W.  IVIaxwell. 
Hudson,  Wis. 

[This  kind  of  building  is  something  like 
the  Board  man  illustrated  in  the  A  B  C  of 
Bee  Culture.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being 
perfectly  dry  at  all  times;  and  when  the 
weather  is  cold  enough  to  keep  down  the 
temperature  it  serves  the  purpose  nicely. 

We  note  that  our  correspondent  packs 
each  hive  thoroughly,  except  at  the  front, 
and,  what  is  more,  uses  onlt/  a  l-inch  en- 
trance, and  yet  he  "winters  without  loss." 
There  are  nut  wanting  facts  to  show  that 
w^ide  deep  entrances,  or  bottoms  of  the  hives 
off  entirely,  are  too  much  of  a  good  thing  in 
indoor  wintering.  Our  best  wintering  in 
the  cellar  has  come  from  small  entrances, 
although  it  is  only  recently  that  we  have  be- 
gun to  grasp  the  fact. — Ed.] 


WINTERING    IN    SINGLE-WALLED    HIVES;  A 
PROTECTION  MADE  OF  CLOTH  DIPPED 
IN  LINSEED  OIL. 

I  have  thought  of  a  way  of  wintering  bees 
that  I  would  suggest  as  practical  to  the  bee- 
keepers who  are  living  close  to  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line^  It  is  this:  I  propose  to  have  a 
canvas  covering  or  hood  about  one  inch 
square  larger  than  the  hive  cover,  and  oil  the 
same  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  colony  to  have 
30  lbs.  of  surplus  in  each  hive.  Lay  ten  or 
twelve  thicknesses  of  newspapers  over  the 
top  of  the  hive  and  sides,  then  pull  this  can- 
vas covering  down  over  the  hive  and  let  it 
extend  clear  to  the  bottom-board,  and  tied 
securely.  I  think  that  colonies  so  fixed  would 
winter  without  cellar  or  straw  hives  here. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.         Geo.  M.  Steele. 

[Canvas  would  be  somewhat  expensive. 
Oiled  manilla  paper  would  be  just  as  good, 
and,  while  not  as  durable,  would  be  cheaper, 
and,  when  unsuitable,  new  ones  could  be 
made.  The  principle  of  the  plan  in  either 
case  is  good.— Ed.]. 
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A  CONCRETE  CELLAK  WITHOUT  A  DKAIN. 

My  bee- cellar  is  under  the  dwelling-house, 
which  is  20x30.  1  put  in  a  concrete  floor, 
about  8  in.  thick,  and  concrete  walls  3  ft. 
high,  4  in.  thick  inside  the  stone  foundation. 
This  was  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  water. 
Before  I  put  in  the  concrete  there  was  usual- 
ly about  2  ft.  of  water  in  the  cellar  in  the 
winter  months.  Now  I  have  a  cellar  that  is 
dry,  and  lots  of  moisture  outside  the  walls, 
and  the  bees  get  all  the  moisture  needed. 

January  came  in  mild  here,  taking  away 
all  the  snow.  On  the  6th  the  bees  which  were 
packed  outside  had  a  fly;  and,  although  it 
was  like  a  summer  day,  the  cellar  stood  at 
44  degrees.  Before  the  snow  went,  the  cel- 
lar stood  at  40,  so  you  will  see  that  the  wa- 
ter that  came  around  the  walls  lowered  the 
temperature  2  degrees  just  at  a  time  when  it 
was  most  needed.  If  I  were  building  anoth- 
er cellar  I  would  have  it  exactly  the  same  as 
this  one.  Chris.  Grimoldby. 

Owen  Sound,  Ont. 


rear  end  of  the  hive  or  super,  and  drive  a 
small  nail  nearly  up,  just  above  the  hole,  to 
hang  feeder  on.  These  holes  are  very  con- 
venient to  have  for  mating  queens  on  the 
Alexander  plan,  and  also  for  ventilation  on 
hot  days.  I  keep  corks  in  them  when  not  in 
use,  of  course.  Feeders  made  like  this  should 
be  coated  inside  with  paraffine,  propolis,  or 
wax,  so  the  bees  can  crawl  up  and  out  with- 
out slipping  If  made  of  zinc,  like  the  ex- 
cluders, they  ought  to  last  a  lifetime.  If  ex- 
celsior is  used  in  these  feeders  no  waxing  or 
float  is  necessary.  D.  R.  Keyes. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

[We  illustrated  a  feeder  on  much  the  same 
principle  a  couple  of  years  ago.  One  objec- 
tion to  metal  feeders  is  their  coolness,  espe- 
cially when  put  outdoors.  A  feeder  of  this 
kind  could  not  be  used  in  chilly  or  cold 
weather,  as  the  bees  would  not  go  into  it. 

Beeswax  would  be  better  than  paraffine,  as 
it  would  not  present  as  slippery,  not  to  say 
oily,  surface  as  paraffine. — Ed.] 


A  CAN  feeder  ATTACHED  TO  THE  BACK  OF 
A  HIVE. 

I  have  been  using  a  bee-feeder  which  I 
like  better  than  the  Alexander,  for  three  or 
four  reasons.  They  are  much  easier  to  put 
on;  rain  does  not  fill  them  up  with  water; 
easier  to  take  off  if  a  swarm  issues  and  you 
have  to  move  the  hive,  and  they  do  not  in- 


CORK 


cite  robbing  like  the  others.  I  have  been  ex- 
perimenting some  by  feeding  from  50  of  these 
and  50  of  Alexander's.  I  can  feed  at  any 
time  of  day  with  these,  and  all  goes  well; 
but  by  the  time  I  have  put  the  feed  in  15  or 
20  of  the  other  the  apiary  is  in  an  uproar.  I 
made  mine  from  cast-off  asparagus-cans, 
which  hold  about  a  quart  before  the  hole  is 
cut.    To  use  them,  bore  a  |-inch  hole  in  the 


SECTIONAL    HIVES;    THE    HEDDON  PATTERN 
USED  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS. 

I  have  used  the  Heddon  hive  for  20  years 
with  20  to  60  colonies.  1  have  used  the  Dan- 
zenbaker  hive  one  year,  but  as  yet  I  don't 
like  it  as  well  as  the  Heddon,  as  I  often  close 
the  Danzenbaker  without  putting  back  all 
parts,  springs,  wedges,  and  division- board  or 
follower.  The  Heddon  has  no  loose  pieces 
to  look  after,  and  I  think  it  is  a  No.  1  hive 
for  some  things.  If  you  wish  combs  drawn 
out  before  the  honey-flow  starts  for  sections 
to  be  put  on,  just  raise  up  one  section  of  the 
hive  and  place  a  new  section  between  with 
full  sheets  of  foundation,  and  see  how  soon 
they  will  be  built  out  into  combs;  and  if  you 
wish  increase  I  don't  know  of  a  better  hive, 
as  a  set  of  these  new  drawn-out  combs  and 
a  section  of  the  old  hive  make  a  swarm  soon 
ready  for  work.  In  most  cases  it  could  be 
done  without  moving  a  frame;  but  I  like  to 
know  which  hive  the  queen  is  in,  and  give 
the  queenless  colony  a  choice  cell  or  a  frame 
of  eggs  from  my  best  queen. 

I  think  J.  E.  Hand's  articles  should  have 
started  a  little  sooner.  S.  Heath. 

Tidal,  Pa.,  May  30. 


MISTAH  HONEY  BEE. 

No  one's  makin'  speeches 

"Cept  de  honey-bee; 
De  principles  he  teaches 

Sounds  right  sensible  to  me. 
He  says:  "  Keep  lookin'  fo'  de  sweets 

Bat's  growin'  eb'rywhere; 
An'  if  some  no-'count  weeds  you  meets. 

Pass  on  an'  don't  you  care." 

As  he  comes  a-bringin' 

De  goods  f 'um  roun'  de  farm, 
He  says:  "  A  little  singin' 

Ain  gwinter  do  no  harm; 
I  tells  you,  lots  of  us  would  get 

Mo'  joy  f'um  life  if  we 
Kep'  follerin'  de  sample  set 

By  Mistah  Honey  Bee. 

—  Washington  Star. 
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The  spirit  of  Eli j all  doth  rest  on  Elisha.— II.  Kings 
2  : 15. 

I  wonder  if  the  teachers  of  our  land  real- 
ize the  extent  to  which  the  impress  of  their- 
characters  and  spirit  is  left  on  their  pupils. 
Do  our  great  teachers  recognize  the  tremen- 
dous responsibility  that  rests  upon  them  as 
they  stand  before  their  pupils?  In  speaking 
of  the  way  in  which  Prof.  Cook  has  been  the 
means  of  impressing  his  many  pupils  with 
the  spirit  of  the  man  himself,  I  have  been 
thinking  of  other  great  teachers  whom  I  have 
known.  When  I  was  about  twelve  years  old, 
circumstances  made  it  convenient  to  send  me 
to  a  high  school  in  Wellsville,  Columbiana 
Co.,  Ohio.  I  was  then  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
chemistry  and  electricity,  but  I  did  not 
"like"  grammar.  I  shall  always  remember 
the  kind  lady,  Mrs.  Udell,  who  took  me  in 
hand;  and  under  her  gentle  guidance  and 
exhortation  I  not  only  learned  to  love  gram- 
mar, but  at  the  end  of  the  term  I  stood  at 
the  head  of  my  class.  Who  can  tell  how 
much  this  kind  act  on  her  part  has  been 
worth  to  me  in  editing  a  public  journal  like 
this  for  so  many  years? 

When  the  winter  was  over,  and  I  had  re- 
turned to  my  home  in  Medina,  one  of  the 
pupils  wrote  me  that  Mrs.  Udell  said  to  the 
school  that  I  had  made  greater  progress  dur- 
ing the  previous  winter  than  any  other  pu- 
pil she  had.  Four  years  later  my  parents  de- 
cided to  send  me  once  more  to  the  Wells- 
ville high  school.  I  was  placed  in  the  high- 
est department,  under  the  charge  of  the  su- 
perintendent— a  very  different  person  indeed 
from  the  lady  teacher  of  four  years  before. 
Professor  Hitchcock,  although  a  very  good 
man  in  some  respects,  sometimes  gave  way 
to  his  temper,  even  in  school.  I  took  up 
geometry  that  winter  for  the  first  time.  My 
teacher  insisted  on  my  repeating  the  prob- 
lems and  theorems  in  the  exact  language  of 
the  book.  Now,  it  has  been  a  very  hard  mat- 
ter for  me  all  my  life  to  recite  any  thing 
word  for  word.  1  can  give  the  substance  of 
a  sermon  pretty  well  in  my  own  language. 
Well,  my  teacher  made  fun  of  me  befjore  the 
class  because  I,  as  he  put  it,  presumed  to 
think  I  could  improve  on  the  language  of 
the  book.  This  was  not  fair,  and  it  was  not 
true.  I  would  gladly  have  used  the  language 
of  the  book  could  I  have  done  so  without 
taking  more  time  than  seemed  to  me  worth 
while.  Later  on,  there  was  a  lesson  that  was 
very  hard  for  me  to  get  through  my  head. 
For  some  reason  or  other  I  was  reciting 
alone,  and  on  that  day  I  had  a  very  short 
lesson.  When  informed  that  that  was  all  I 
had  acquired  as  a  lesson  for  that  day  the  su- 
perintendent threw  the  book  on  the  floor 


with  a  bang,  and  declared  that  such  short 
lessons  would  not  be  tolerated. 

Soon  afterward  the  winter  term  closed,  and 
I  went  back  to  Medina.  I  was  a  good  deal 
discouraged,  and  was  almost  inclined  to  give 
up  geometry  because  I  was  so  dull  and  thick- 
headed. During  the  summer  I  helped  build 
"  a  house  on  the  old  farm.  As  I  greatly  en- 
joyed carpenter  work  with  my  father  for  my 
teacher,  I  did  a  great  part  of  the  house-build- 
ing. An  expert  carpenter  was  employed, 
however,  to  do  the  more  particular  finishing 
work,  and  he  gave  me  some  excellent  hints. 
When  1  told  him  my  trouble  with  geometry 
he  advised  me  to  be  sure  to  take  a  winter 
term  under  S.  G.  Barnard,  who  was  just 
opening  a  normal  school  in  Medina  for  teach- 
ers. I  called  on  Mr.  Barnard  and  told  him 
my  troubles  about  geometry,  etc.  He  gave 
the  boy  of  sixteen  a  kind  and  friendly  talk — 
a  talk  that  I  shall  remember  to  the  last  day 
of  my  life.  He  said  that,  while  it  was  desir- 
able to  have  the  pupil  give  the  language  of 
the  book  where  it  came  natural  and  easy  for 
him  to  do  so  (as  it  is  a  good  thing),  yet  he 
added  that  he  would  give  more  for  a  boy  who 
could  show  the  teacher  in  his  own  language 
that  he  understood  the  lesson  than  one  who 
learned  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  book  with- 
out a  full  understanding  of  what  the  words 
meant.  I  think  there  were  about  a  dozen 
that  winter  in  our  geometry  class,  and  there 
were  two  in  that  class  who  rather  excelled. 
If  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying  so,  I  will 
say  I  was  one  of  the  two,  and  the  other  was 
Professor  Hendrickson,  who  has  been  all  his 
life  in  the  employ  of  the  government — a  man 
of  great  education  and  ability.  Mr.  Hen- 
drickson not  only  understood  mathematics, 
but  it  seemed  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  quote 
the  exact  language  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  a  great  teacher.  The 
carpenter  I  have  referred  to  gave  me  an  il- 
lustration. Previous  to  coming  to  Medina 
Mr.  Barnard  taught  in  a  smaller  town.  Be- 
fore his  term  was  out,  somebody  started  a 
report  that  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time 
on  the  streets,  even  while  the  school  was  in 
session.  The  board  of  directors  at  one  of 
the  meetings  took  him  to  task.  He  quietly 
asked  the  committee  if  the  pupils  were  not 
making  good  progress.  They  looked  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  finally  admitted  that 
the  children  had  never  learned  so  fast  before, 
to  their  knowledge. 

"Well,  gentlemen,  have  any  of  the  pupils 
made  any  complaint  of  their  teacher?" 

They  looked  at  each  other  again,  and  final- 
ly admitted  something  like  this: 

' '  Our  pupils  never  loved  a  teacher  before 
as  they  love  you.    They  all  seem  anxious  to  ' 
get  to  school  on  time,  and  they  are  sorry 
when  school  is  out." 

Then  the  teacher  replied.  "Gentlemen,  it 
is  true  I  have  been  out  of  school  a  good  many 
times  during  school  hours.  It  is  part  of  my 
plan.  It  is  true,  as  some  of  the  gossips  have 
said,  that,  instead  of  teaching  the  children, 
I  go  out  of  the  house  and  leave  the  older  and 
more  proficient  pupils  in  charge  of  the 
younger  ones.    Much  of   my  teaching  is 
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done  by  a  monitor.  Now,  gentlemen,  with 
your  age  and  experience  have  you  not  learn- 
ed that  it  requires  a  man  of  much  greater 
ability  to  set  other  people  at  work  than  it 
does  to  do  the  work  himself?" 

If  I  am  correct,  the  directors  apologized, 
and  undertook  to  hire  him  for  another  term; 
but  he  had  other  plans  in  view.  He  came  to 
Medina  and  started  a  normal  class  to  prepare 
teachers,  not  only  for  teaching,  but  for  their 
lifework.  Most  of  his  pupils  were  from  the 
country.  They  were,  like  myself,  farmers' 
boys,  and,  like  myself,  many  of  them  were 
bashful,  awkward,  and  needed  a  wise  leader 
in  more  ways  than  one.  Some  of  the  spry, 
well-dressed  young  clerks  in  the  Medina 
stores  rather  poked  fun  at  the  farmer  stu- 
dents. I  think  they  nicknamed  us  "Bar- 
nard's elephants;"  but,  oh  dear  me!  where 
are  those  young  "counter-jumpers"  now? 
If  still  alive,  how  do  they  compare  with  the 
sturdy  farmer  boys,  strong  men  of  integrity 
who  fill  important  public  offices  throughout 
this  land  of  ours? 

Shortly  after  the  term  opened,  our  teacher 
gave  us  a  talk  in  regard  to  our  signatures. 
He  said  it  was  time  for  us  to  decide  just  how 
we  were  going  to  write  our  names.  He  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  making  a  signa- 
ture always  in  the  same  way.  He  said  it 
should  be  arranged  as  brief  as  possible. 
Then  we  should  take  great  pains,  not  only 
to  write  it  quickly  but  to  write  it  so  plainly 
that  even  an  entire  stranger  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  reading  it  correctly  at  sight. 
He  took  our  names,  one  after  another,  and 
put  them  on  the  black  board.  I  do  not 
know  that  anybody  ever  heard  of  A.  I.  Root 
before  that  day.  It  had  always  been  Amos 
Root.  He  sugges<:ed  that  I  drop  the  "Amos" 
and  just  put  it  "A.  I.  Root."  He  told  me 
I  could  write  it  without  taking  my  pen  off 
the  paper  if  1  chose;  and  as  it  was  a  short 
name  I  could  make  it  very  plain.  He  took 
the  names  of  the  rest  in  a  similar  way,  and 
then  added  something  like  this  : 

"Now,  boys,  do  not  be  content  with  learn- 
ing how  to  write  your  names  plainly  and 
well.  Do  not  stop  to  put  on  any  ornamental 
flourishes.  Just  have  it  plain  and  neat-look- 
ing, and  then  make  it  the  business  of  your 
life  to  defend  that  name.  Have  it  mean 
something  whenever  you  append  it  to  any 
piece  of  paper.  Not  only  have  the  hand- 
writing clean  and  plain,  but  make  the  man 
it  represents  clean  and  plain  in  every  act  of 
his  life.  Defend  it  and  stand  by  it  until  there 
shall  never  be  any  need  for  you  to  be  asham- 
ed to  write  it  or  to  tell  the  whole  wide  world 
who  you  are  and  where  you  live." 

If  my  dear  old  friend  were  yet  alive  and 
could  read  the  above  words  I  think  he  would 
laughingly  remind  me  that,  although  fifty 
years  have  passed,  I  am  still  the  same  chap 
who  could  never  recite  his  geometry  lesson 
in  the  language  of  the  book;  and  that,  al- 
though my  version  of  his  talk  to  his  boys 
that  morning  was  substantially  the  same 
thing  in  substance,  the  words  were  not  ex- 
actly the  same  as  he  used.  Every  boy  and 
girl  (for  there  were  girls  there  too)  loved  S. 


G.  Barnard.  They  loved  him  while  he  lived, 
and  I  am  sure  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  the 
whole  school  of  about  a  hundred  pupils  when 
I  say  they  love  his  memory  since  he  has  gone 
to  his  last  reward.  He  died  while  I  was  in 
Florida  last  winter;  and  whenl  saw  a  notice 
of  his  death  I  felt  regret  that  I  had  not  re- 
membered to  tell  him  before  he  died  that  I, 
at  least,  appreciated  the  efforts  he  made  years 
ago  to  start  us  all  in  wisdom's  ways. 

Some  years  ago,  when  traction-engines 
first  became  common,  a  young  man  at  the 
county  fair  jumped  off  his  machine  while  it 
was  running,  and  let  it  describe  a  circle  all 
by  itself;  and  as  it  came  back  to  where  he 
stood  he  called  and  motioned  where  he 
wanted  it  to  run,  and  it  seemed  like  some 
great  animal  that  heard  and  answered  his 
bidding.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
Judge  Barnard's  teachings  were  a  good  deal 
on  this  plan.  He  would  call  on  proficient 
pupils,  and  have  them  hear  a  class  recite 
while  he  attended  to  other  duties,  and  every 
thing  went  on  like  clockwork.  He  had  one 
advantage,  I  admit,  over  the  teachers  of  our 
common  free  schools.  Each  pupil  paid  his 
tuition.  Many  of  the  parents  worked  hard 
to  save  up  money  to  pay  the  tuition  and 
other  expenses  of  letting  their  boys  go  to 
that  normal  school.  In  fact,  that  was  the 
case  in  our  own  home.  I  walked  two  miles 
and  a  half  every  night  and  morning,  and 
chopped  all  the  wood  to  keep  up  our  winter 
fires  in  our  humble  home;  but  I  never  made 
such  progress  before  nor  since  as  I  did  in 
that  one  winter's  time.  It  was  the  last  of 
my  schooling,  when  I  was  seventeen  years 
old.  Well,  each  pupil,  knowing  how  all  in 
the  old  home  had  raked  and  scraped  to  send 
him  to  this  school,  felt  the  obligation  resting 
on  him  to  improve  the  time.  I  said  every 
thing  went  like  clockwork;  but  you  must 
not  imagine  from  this  that  that  miscellane- 
ous collection  of  farmers'  boys  were  above 
the  average  in  manners  or  intelligence.  At 
recess  our  teacher  usually  took  a  walk  in  the 
open  air.  During  one  of  these  recesses  a 
couple  of  the  "elephants"  got  to  scuffling 
near  the  master's  table.  The  table  was  split 
and  one  leg  was  broken  off.  The  boys 
propped  it  up,  and  the  teacher  seemed  to 
pay  but  little  attention  to  it.  When  school 
opened  up  in  the  afternoon  he  said  very 
quietly,  "I  have  consulted  a  cabinet-maker, 
and  he  tells  me  it  will  cost  75  cents  to  have 
this  table  put  in  repair.  Will  the  young 
men  who  caused  the  accident  come  forward 
and  furnish  the  needed  amount?" 

Almost  instantly  two  stalwart  young  farm- 
ers arose  from  their  seats,  pulled  out  their 
pocket-books,  and  laid  the  amount  on  the 
table:  This  being  done,  every  thing  went 
on  as  usual.  I  think  there  was  no  more 
wrestling  in  that  schoolhouse  during  that 
winter.  There  were  some  very  bright  girls 
in  that  old  school,  and  I  think  they  are  now 
filling  noble  places  as  mothers  of  families  or 
elsewhere,  every  one  of  them.  When  we 
were  on  this  matter  of  signatures  the  teach- 
er gave  us  the  names  of  the  different  young 
ladies  for  copy.    Perhaps  I  should  say  right 
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here  that  I  was  a  very  poor  writer  indeed 
when  I  comruenced  at  that  normal  school; 
but  right  then  and  there  I  practiced  writing 
the  words  "A.  I.  Koot"  until  people  have 
many  times  since  expressed  surprise  that  I 
always  wrote  my  name  so  neatly  and  plain- 
ly. Well,  one  day  to  vary  the  monotony  a 
little,  the  teacher  gave  us  the  name  of  one 
bright  and  quite  good-looking  young  lady, 
and  he  asked  who  in  that  whole  school 
could  write  her  name  the  best.  This  young 
lady  and  I  had  been  getting  pretty  well 
acquainted  just  about  that  time;  and  after 
he  mentioned  her  name  I  naturally  looked 
over  toward  her  desk.  I  do  not  know  but  I 
might  as  well  confess  that  I  had  done  the 
same  thing  several  times  before  during  the 
winter,  even  in  schooltime.  She,  of  course, 
was  very  intent  on  her  book  or  slate;  but  as 
I  began  to  fear  I  should  not  catch  her  eye 
after  all,  she  turned  her  head  enough  to  give 
me  just  one  glimpse,  and  I  bent  all  my  en- 
ergies to  writing  her  name.  I  think  I  said 
to  myself  something  like  this: 

"Well,  now,  old  fellow,  if  you  do  not 
succeed  in  writing  her  name  on  a  slip  of  pa- 
per in  better  shape  than  any  other  one  in 
this  school,  it  will  be  funny."* 

I  give  this  as  an  illustration  to  show  the 
way  in  which  our  great  teacher  managed— 
for,  dear  friends,  he  was  a  great  teacher, 
even  if  some  of  you  who  knew  him  did  not 
realize  it.  This  was  only  one  of  the  many 
ways  he  had  for  waking  us  up  and  stirring 
up  an  honest  and  innocent  enthusiasm  to  do 
our  very  best  in  the  various  lines  of  work. 
A  near  neighbor  of  ours  who  had  also  heard 
of  Mr,  Barnard's  wonderful  faculty  asked 
him  if  he  would  consent  to  take  a  child  just 
learning  to  read.  He  said  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  do  so,  because  it  would  furnish  an 
object-lesson  for  those  who  were  preparing 
to  teach;  and  there  was  a  juvenile  class  of 
three— two  boys  and  a  girl— in  that  normal 
school.  I  think  it  was  understood  that  the 
whole  school  could,  if  they  chose,  stop  their 
lessons  long  enough  to  hear  these  juveniles 
recite.  I  have  never,  from  that  day  to  this, 
seen  children  enjoy  their  recitations  and 
their  school  as  did  those  three.  I  think  Mr. 
Barnard  enjoyed  it  too,  and  the  grown-up 
pupils  enjoyed  it.  It  was  to  me  a  revela- 
tion of  the  possibilities  in  child  culture. 
You  will  please  remember  this  was  long  be- 
fore kindergarten  or  such  graded  schools  as 
we  have  now  with  proficient  teachers  were 
known.  In  lively  contrast  with  such  a 
teacher  is  one  who  scolds  and  frets  and  nags 
the  uneasy  owner  of  the  little  hands  and 
feet  because  they  can  not  keep  still.  I  think 
the  juvenile  class  of  three  spent  a  good  deal 
of  their  time  in  the  open  air  when  the  weath- 
er permitted,  and  they  made  progress  I  as- 
sure you. 

During  the  fifty  years  that  have  passed 
since  then,  every  little  while  I  have  come 
across  some  of  Mr.  Barnard's  pupils;  and 

*  After  the  teacher  announced  that  A.  I.  Boot's  was 
rather  the  best  copy,  if  I  remember  correctly  I  got 
another  glimpse  of  her  bright  face,  that  gave  me 
new  zeal  and  inspiration  for  my  studies. 


there  have  been  many  reasons  to  believe,  as 
I  said  before,  that  the  drill  of  that  one  win- 
ter, to  say  nothing  of  other  terms,  has  left 
its  impress  on  large  numbers  of  both  men 
and  women.  The  spirit  of  Judge  Barnard 
has  descended  on  his  pupils  in  much  the 
same  way  as,  in  the  language  of  our  text, 
the  spirit  of  Elijah  rested  on  Elisha.  When 
I  opened  up  business  in  Medina,  Judge  Bar- 
nard was  a  particular  and  intimate  friend 
and  a  safe  adviser.  When  I  began  to  feel 
it  was  my  duty  to  unite  myself  with  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  had  many 
an  encouraging  talk  with  him;  and  when  our 
business  became  so  large  that  a  better  system 
of  book-keeping  was  demanded,  I  consulted 
him;  and  he  not  only  gave  me  instruction  but 
started  our  books  in  "double-entry"  book- 
keeping; and  this  same  system,  or  some- 
thing equivalent  to  it,  is  carried  on  here  to 
this  day. 

I  suppose  there  are  many  whose  eyes  rest 
on  these  pages  who  have  done  more  or  less 
in  the  line  of  teaching  some  time  during 
their  lives;  and  not  only  should  these 
thoughts  I  have  been  giving  you  prove  to  be 
an  inspiration  and  encouragement  to  teach- 
ers, but  they  ought  to  remind  the  publishers 
of  our  various  periodicals — men  who  occupy 
prominent  places  before  the  world,  and  even 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  families  —  of  the 
way  in  which  they  are  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously leaving  their  imprint  on  the  rising 
generation;  and  it  ought  to  be  a  comforting 
thought  to  our  teachers  when  they  come  to 
die  that  they  have  been  the  means,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  of  giving  life  and  in- 
spiration for  that  which  is  good  and  pure 
and  holy  to  those  for  whom  they  have  la- 
bored; and  I  think  I  can  imagine  no  more 
fitting  closing  words  than  the  13th  verse  of 
the  14th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Kevelation. 
Read  it,  and  see  if  you  do  not  agree  with  me. 

"Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord  from  henceforth.  Yea,  saiththe  Spirit, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors,  and 
their  works  do  follow  them.'''' 


WHY  WE  GET  SICK,  AND  HOW  TO  GET  WELL. 

In  Health  Culture  for  August  I  find  the 
following: 

Now,  of  all  the  causes  of  disease,  rotting  food  in  the 
stomach  or  intestines  is  the  most  common  and  the 
most  dangerous.  In  fact,  it  is  claimed  by  some  con- 
petent  physicians  that  no  disease  would  be  possible 
but  for  the  putrefaction  of  undigested  food.  That 
many  dangerous  diseases  come  from  this  cause  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever.  In  these  cases,  and,  in  fact,  in 
every  case  where  one  is  in  any  state  other  than  splen- 
did health  and  energy,  the  food  taken  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  taken  are  matters  which 
should  receive  careful  attention. 

There,  friends,  we  have  it.  I  have  been 
for  some  years  past  coming  to  the  conclu- 
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sion  that,  if  we  lived  as  God  intended  we 
should  live,  there  should  be  no  bad  smell 
anywhere  about  these  bodies  of  ours  at  any- 
time, either  day  or  night,  no  matter  if  we 
are  getting  to  be  old  and  gray-headed.  The 
Bible  tells  us  these  bodies  of  ours  are  tem- 
ples of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  if  there  is  any 
thing  on  the  whole  face  of  creation  that 
should  be  kept  clean  and  pure  it  is  these 
physical  bodies  of  ours.  You  ask  why  it  is, 
then,  that  we  often  do  smell  bad  in  spite  of 
all  that  we  can  do.  Well,  another  clipping 
from  this  same  journal,  I  think,  hits  the  spot 
very  fairly.  The  opening  article,  on  hay 
fever,  contains  the  following: 

As  to  diet,  I  may  say  at  once  that  here  we  find  as  a 
rule  the  real  and  fundamental  cause  of  the  disorder 
we  are  studying.  In  severe  cases,  order  a  complete 
fast  of  from  four  to  ten  days,  with  free  water-drinking 
and  moderate  exercise.  Rest  and  sleep  should  be 
taken  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

The  idea,  given  in  a  condensed  form 
above,  is  that  we  either  eat  too  much  or  eat 
food  that  we  should  know  by  experience 
does  not  agree  with  us;  and  the  remedy  is 
to  stop  eating— stop  entirely  if  nothing  else 
will  answer.  Years  ago,  when  I  was  on  the 
beefsteak  diet  for  many  weeks,  all  ferment- 
ation and  gases  in  the  bowels  were  gotten 
rid  of,  and  I  supposed  the  lean-meat  diet 
was  the  only  thing  that  would  accomplish  it. 
I  have  reason  now,  however,  to  think  that  a 
careful  diet,  with  many  other  things,  espe- 
cially if  we  leave  the  table  every  time  when 
we  are  still  a  little  hungry  will  accomplish  a 
good  deal  the  same  result.  If  you  live  on 
raw  wheat  or  uncooked  food,  as  friend  Ter- 
ry does,  you  will  not  be  likely  to  overload 
your  digestive  apparatus.  The  reason  why 
so  many  of  us  get  sick  and  die  is  through 
mistaken  kindness  of  our  wives  and  moth- 
ers. After  eating  a  pretty  good  square 
meal,  perhaps  of  wholesome  food,  the  good 
wife  or  mother  says,  "Oh!  I  have  got  some 
good  pudding,"  or  some  dessert,  possibly 
ice  cream  in  hot  weather,  etc. ;  and  although 
we  had  finished  our  meal,  or  had  about  fin- 
ished it,  we  eat  these  other  things  because  it 
might  look  a  little  surly  if  we  should  refuse 
to  touch  the  dessert.  I  believe  tempting 
and  delicious  desserts,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  cause  the  fermentation  and  the  bad 
smells.  I  know,  exactly  as  Josh  Billings 
said  he  knew  that  it  is  bad  policy  to  tell  lies 
—he  knew  by  experience. 

Now,  friends,  if  you  wish  to  be  well,  as 
God  intended  you  should  be — if  you  wish  to 
be  sweet- smelling  and  clean,  try  this  plan 
of  keeping  a  little  hungry  all  the  time.  Of 
course,  it  makes  a  difference  when  you  have 
hard  muscular  work  to  do.  When  you  are 
taking  a  vacation,  or  when  you  are  old 
enough  to  take  things  easy,  be  careful  about 
eating  more  than  you  need,  and  avoid  the 
food  that  you  do  not  need  and  are  better 
off  without.  I  hardly  need  add,  for  it  ought 
to  be  obvious,  that  you  will  not  only  make 
a  great  saving  in  money,  but,  what  is  more 
important,  you  will  save  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  wife  and  mother,  and  possi- 
bly you  may  save  the  wages  and  presence  of 


a  hired  girl  in  your  home  if  you  cut  off  all 
these  things  which  are  not  only  useless  but 
which  bring  sickness  and  doctors'  bills  and 
untimely  graves. 


PABST  BEER — IS  IT  "FOOD  AND  DRINK"  ? 

In  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  for  Aug.  6th 
(and,  we  are  told,  in  many  other  papers), 
in  the  advertisement  of  the  Pabst  Brewing 
Co.  we  see  the  following  astounding  state- 
ment: 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  offi- 
cially declares  that  beer  is  the  purest  and  best  of  all 
foods  and  drinks. 

Well,  the  editor  of  the  Home  Defender 
wrote  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
received  a  prompt  reply  as  follows: 

You  are  correct  in  assuming  that  no  such  statement 
has  been  made  by  the  department.  The  department 
does  all  in  its  power  to  prevent  having  its  views  dis- 
torted, but  I  regret  that  there  is  no  law  by  which  such 
practices  may  be  reached.  Respectfully. 

Aug.,  1907.  M.  N.  HAYS. 

Acting  Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Well,  friends,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
above  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
saying  that  we  have  no  laws  to  prevent  the 
brewers  from  manufacturing  such  a  state- 
ment about  their  beer  when  there  is  no  truth 
in  it  whatever?*  It  seems  to  me  that  our  law- 
makers had  better  get  together  and  make  a 
suitable  law  or  our  people  will  arise  in  their 
might  and  do  something  without  law.  By 
the  way,  the  editor  of  the  Home  Defender 
does  not  tell  us  what  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
decided  about  accepting  such  an  advertise- 
ment after  the  statement  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Below  is  their  excuse  for  ac- 
cepting such  an  advertisement  before  they 
were  informed  what  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture had  to  say: 

"We,  of  course,  can  not  refuse  to  accept  all  advertis- 
ing which  we  can  not  editorally  endorse;  for  as  a 
publisher  you  are  aware  that  the  majority  of  the  larg- 
est advertisers  do  not  adhere  very  closely  to  the  line 
of  truth  in  their  copy. 

Well,  the  editor  of  the  Home  Defender  sub- 
mitted the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  the  Pabst  Brewing  Co.,  and 
after  writing  them  again  and  again  they 
finally  secured  a  reply  reading  as  follows: 

With  reference  to  the  subject  matter  contained  in 
same,  will  say  that  we  have  what  we  consider  very 
good  authority  for  making  the  statement  in  question, 
and  expect  within  a  few  days  to  be  in  position  to  favor 
you  with  full  information  along  the  line  requested,  as 
well  as  arguments  fully  backing  up  the  statements 
contained  in  our  advertisement. 

Trusting  in  the  meantime  you  will  kindly  have  a 
little  patience,  we  are  Yours  truly, 

Milwaukee,  Aug.  14.  Pabst  Brewing  Co. 

On  page  1379  of  last  year  the  heading  of 
one  of  these  Home  papers  was  "The  Char- 

*  Permit  me  in  a  footnote  to  direct  your  attention  a 
little  more  emphatically  to  the  above  statement.  No- 
tice the  word  officially.  Now,  this  statement,  no 
doubt,  goes  broadcast  throughout  our  land.  Young 
men  who  have  not  kept  posted,  but  who  have  never 
touched  beer,  may  be  induced  by  the  thousands  to 
give  it  their  attention,  and  finally  become  sots;  and 
yet  the  Department  of  Agriculture  thinks  they  can 
not  do  any  thing  with  this  villainous  piece  of  forgery 
—a  piece  of  forgery  that  in  its  results  may  do  more 
harm  to  our  youth  than  if  this  brewing  company  had 
secured  millions  of  dollars  by  a  forged  name  attached 
to  a  note, 
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acter  of  the  Enemy  we  are  Fighting."  The 
above  transaction  gives  a  glimpse  of  the 
"character  "  of  the  great  Pabst  Brewing  Co. ; 
and  it  also  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  way  in 
which  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture seem  to  be  tied.  But  better  things 
are  coming;  and.  may  God  be  praised,  they 
are  coming  thick  and  fast. 


BEE-STIXGS  FOR  EHEUMATISM. 

In  reply  to  our  good  friend  on  page  1168 
of  our  last  issue  I  omitted  mentioning  bee- 
stings as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism.  From 
facts  given  in  Gleanings  for  years  past,  as 
well  as  articles  given  in  newspapers,  I  think 
there  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  bee-stings 
often  prove  a  positive  remedy  for  rheumatic 
pains  and  for  many  kinds  of  rheumatism. 
Like  almost  every  other  remedy,  however, 
it  does  not  seem  to  operate  alike  on  all  sub- 
jects. Some  people,  with  some  kinds  of 
rheumatism,  experience  immediate  relief. 
Others  find  themselves  almost  or  quite  free 
from  pain  the  next  day.  It  is  a  matter  easi- 
ly tested.  A  year  or  more  ago  I  related  an 
incident  of  an  old  gentleman  in  our  own  lo- 
cality who  went  into  an  apiary  and  picked 
out  and  purchased  the  Grossest  colony  of 
bees  the  man  had,  and  proceeded  to  make 
the  bees  sting  him  as  soon  as  they  were  his 
property.  He  said  the  stings  were  painful, 
but  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  rheumatic 
pains;  and  he  said,  furthermore,  that  he  had 
kept  one  colony  of  bees  for  several  years 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  drive  away  the 
rheumatic  attacks  when  they  came.  His 
neighbors  all  corroborated  his  statements. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  know  how  many  other 
sufferers  may  be  relieved  or  cured  in  a  like 
manner.  But  I  would  suggest  to  every  per- 
son who  is  afflicted  with  rheumatism  to  give 
bee-stings  a  good  thorough  test.  It  is  a 
form  of  hypodermic  injection  older  than  any 
doctor,  and  both  instrument  and  medicine 
are  furnished  ready  made  for  use,  by  the 
great  Father  of  all. 


HIGH  PRESSURE 

GADDENING 


selection  of  seed  corn  for  the  next 
season's  crop. 
On  page  45  of  this  journal  for  Jan.  1  I 
spoke  about  what  our  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion had  been  doing  in  the  way  of  getting  a 
strain  of  corn  that  was  not  likely  to  be  blown 
down  by  a  high  wind.  In  my  hand  I  hold  a 
bulletin  from  our  station  in  regard  to  the  se- 
lection of  seed  corn.  I  clip  the  following 
from  page  3: 


VIGOR  OF  PLANT. 

A  second  character  wliicli  is  well  worthy  of  consid- 
eration is  vigor.  While  it  is  freely  admitted  that  a 
good  ear  of  corn  is  a  very  good  recommendation  for 
the  plant  which  produced  it,  many  plants  produce 
good  ears  which  they  are  unable  to  carry  to  harvest. 
That  this  character  is  hereditary,  there  is  abundant 
evidence.  In  a  breeding  plot  of  last  season  (1906)  this 
station  had  growing  side  by  side  rows  planted  from 
individual  ears,  one  of  which  had  56  and  another  49 
per  cent  of  its  plants  broken  over  before  harvest.  Be- 
tween, and  upon  either  side  of  these,  were  other  rows 
of  which,  in  one  instance,  not  a  single  plant,  and  in 
two  others,  3  and  6  per  cent  only,  were  broken.  The 
ability  to  stand  upright  did  not  result  from  a  lighter 
load,  for  the  ear  of  which  56  per  cent  of  the  progeny 
broke  over  yielded  75.6  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  ear 
having  every  plant  upright  yielded  114.7  bushels  per 
acre.  The  broken  plant  presents  a  problem  which  I 
believe  can  best  be  solved  by  a  consideration  of  the 
vigor  and  stiffness  of  the  mother  plant. 

Now,  friends,  I  fear  you  do  not  realize  the 
possibilities  that  lie  before  you  in  the  direc- 
tion outlined  in  the  above.  How  often  we 
hear  farmers  say,  ' '  I  should  have  had  a  mag- 
nificent crop  of  corn  had  not  a  terrible  wind- 
storm just  about  ruined  it"!  We  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  considering  such  catastrophies 
as  unpreventable;  but  this  report  from  our 
station  tells  us  that  more  than  half  of  the 
stalks  from  one  ear  of  corn  were  broken  by 
the  wind,  while  an  entire  row  from  another 
ear  of  corn,  that  probably  looked  exactly 
like  the  first  one,  produced  plants  of  such 
vigor  that  not  one  stalk  was  broken  down. 
I  talked  with  Prof.  Holden  about  this  matter, 
and  he  suggested  that  we  might  go  too  far  in 
that  direction  and  get  a  strain  of  corn  with 
stalks  of  such  vigor  that  they  would  with- 
stand a  storm  and  yet  not  produce  a  very 
high  yield  of  ears,  because  so  much  of  the 
growth  goes  to  the  stalk.  But  this  bulletin 
from  our  station  tells  us  that  the  row  of  corn 
with  no  stalks  blown  down  yielded  114  bush- 
els per  acre,  while  the  other  one,  that  was 
more  than  half  broken  off,  yielded  only  at 
the  rate  of  75  bushels.  I  presume  this  yield 
of  75  bushels  was  calculated  from  the  stalks 
that  remained  standing.  Now,  what  would 
it  be  worth  to  you  to  have  your  seed  corn  all 
selected  from  ears  from  that  row  with  no 
broken  stalks  and  114  bushels  to  the  acre? 
and  yet  it  may  be  done.  In  the  summary 
at  the  end  of  this  bulletin  the  matter  is  sum- 
med up  as  follows: 

Vigor  of  plant,  as  shown  by  ability  to  stand  upright, 
is  hereditary.  Ear-rows  growing  side  by  side  have 
shown  a  variation  of  from  no  broken  plants  to  56  per 
cent  of  broken  plants. 

Now,  friends,  it  will  pay  you  who  are  corn- 
growers  to  send  to  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Wooster,  Ohio,  for  Bulletin  No.  71  on 
the  selection  of  seed  corn. 

Right  across  the  way  from  our  home  we 
have  a  cornfield  of  half  a  dozen  acres,  and  I 
tried  to  make  it  after  Prof.  Holden's  teach- 
ings. A  friend  who  has  just  made  a  trip  to 
the  Norfolk  exposition,  and  back  home  by 
way  of  New  York,  says  it  is  the  best-looking 
fielcl  of  corn  he  saw  on  the  whole  trip.  Of 
course  it  is  rather  late,  as  we  could  not  get 
it  planted  in  shape  to  suit  us  until  after  the 
usual  planting  time.  I  am  now  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  I  can  go  through  that 
field  and  select  ears  for  planting  next  year. 
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SWEET  CLOVER  IN    THE  SAN  LUIS  VALLEY, 
COLORADO. 

Tlie  pasture  problem  (for  pigs)  has  been  solved. 
Sweet  clover,  the  common  roadside  and  ditchside 
pest,  makes  a  fine  hog-pasture.  When  it  is  small  and 
innocent,  hogs  like  it.  As  it  gets  older,  like  some 
folks  its  nature  gets  tough  and  bitter,  and  nothing 
likes  it.  Therefore,  plant  it  for  your  hogs ;  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  six  inches  high,  cut  it  down  with  a  mow- 
er close  to  the  ground.  It  will  keep  more  hogs  to  the 
acre  than  any  thing  else;  grows  anywhere,  in  rocks, 
swamps,  wet  ground,  dry  ground,  alkali  ground,  cin- 
ders, or  any  thing,  and  is  the  greatest  ground-enrich- 
er  of  all  the  legumes.— C.  A.  Lyman  in  The  Breeders' 
Gazette. 

The  above  is  still  another  item  for  people 
(if  there  are  any)  who  insist  that  sweet  clo- 
ver is  a  noxious  weed. 


SW^EET  CLOVER  FOR  PIGS— MORE  ABOUT  IT. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Kansas 
Farmer  of  Aug.  22: 

I  should  like  information  on  sweet  clover.  Will  it 
do  well  if  sown  in  September  in  Oklahoma^  Where 
can  I  get  the  seed?  My  land  will  not  raise  alfalfa, 
and  I  desire  to  get  a  good  plant  for  hog  pasture. 

Woodward  Co.,  Oklahoma.  Wm.  Queen. 

Sweet  clover  can  be  sown  in  the  same  manner  as  al- 
falfa, about  the  last  week  in  August  or  the  first  week 
in  September,  and  the  seed-bed  should  be  prepared  as 
you  would  prepare  a  seed-bed  for  alfalfa,  oy  thor- 
oughly disking  wbeat  or  oats  ground  which  is  com- 
paratively free  from  weeds.  The  disking  should  be 
done  as  soon  after  harvest  as  possible,  and  the  land 
disked  or  harrowed  at  frequent  intervals,  or  after 
each  rain,  to  conserve  soil  moisture  and  to  prepare  a 
mellow,  firm  seed-beed. 

Many  farmers  who  have  not  been  successful  with 
alfalfa  have  grown  sweet  clover  for  hog  pasture, 
keeping  the  clover  clipped  off  so  that  it  does  not  be- 
come hard  and  woody,  with  the  exception  of  one  crop 
each  year,  which  is  allowed  to  grow  up  and  seed  to 
furnish  plants  for  the  next  year's  crop.  When  grown 
in  this  manner  sweet  clover  has  proven  fairly  satis- 
factory; but  it  should  never  be  grown  for  hog  pasture 
where  alfalfa  does  well.  Any  reliable  seed-house  in 
Kansas  or  Oklahoma  can  furnish  you  sweet-clover 
seed.  G,  E.  Call,. 

There  is  another  point  that  comes  in  with 
the  above;  and  that  is,  wherever  you  can 
get  a  catch  of  sweet  clover  you  are  all  right 
for  alfalfa  after  the  sweet  clover,  because 
sweet  clover  is  the  very  best  agency  in  the 
world  for  bringing  in  the  nitrogen  bacteria 
to  prepare  the  land  for  the  successful  grow- 
ing of  alfalfa. 


Temperance. 


ARE  WE  READY  FOR    ANOTHER  "DECLARA- 
TION OF  INDEPENDENCE" — INDEPEND- 
ENCE FROM  THE  RUM  POWER? 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  quite  a 
lengthy  personal  letter.  Jt  is  nothing  new, 
however,  and  it  is  nothing  but  what  might 
have  happened  almost  anywhere  near  your 
home  or  mine.  Head,  and  see  what  you 
think  of  it: 

A  man  19  years  old,  of  a  fine  family,  from  Missouri, 
came  here  to  work  in  the  coal-mines.  He  got  drunk 
(in  a  saloon,  of  course),  and  they  kicked  him  out  and 
he,  drunk  like,  wanted  to  whip  some  one:  so  along 
comes  the  bouncer  bar-tender,  a  bully — a  kind  of  prize- 
fighter or  sparring-master.  He  knocked  the  boy  down, 
but  he  got  up  and  wanted  more,  so  that  bully  knocked 
him  down  and  got  straddle  of  him  with  his  knees  and 
went  to  mauling  him  to  death.  By  this  time  a  crowd 
gathered  and  cheered  the  murderer  on,  with  the  poor 
boy  begging  for  God's  sake  for  thena  to  tq,ke  him  ofl. 


But  one  of  the  licks  broke  the  boy's  neck,  so  the  bully 
left  him.  The  boy  was  put  in  one  cell  and  the  mur- 
derer in  the  one  adjoining  (nothing  between  but  trje 
grating).  The  murderer  slept  all  night  as  soundly  as 
an  innocent  babe.  Next  morning,  as  they  were  re- 
moving the  body  he  looked  through  the  bars,  and 
laughed  and  joked  with  the  men.  He  thinks  it  a  huge 
joke. 

From  what  experience  I  have  had  with 
saloon-keepers,  not  only  in  Ohio  but  in  oth- 
er States  where  I  have  traveled,  the  above 
incident  is  only  a  fair  illustration  of  what 
has  been  going  on  and  would  still  be  going 
on  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  our  whole 
nation  seems  to  be  just  now  waking  up  and 
getting  ready  for  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence from  the  rum  power  and  the  power  of 
the  open  saloon.  May  God  hasten  the  day 
when  they  may  be  swept  from  every  State 
in  the  Union,  and,  better  still,  from  off  the 
face  of  the  earth. 


"BLUE  eyes" — A  SECOND  EDITION. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  there  appeared 
in  Gleanings,  and  also  in  the  earlier  edi- 
tions of  the  ABC  book,  a  picture  entitled 
"Novice  and  Blue  Eyes."  Well,  on  the  30th 
day  of  August  a  kind  Providence  sent  to 
Rootville  a  second  edition  of  Blue  Eyes. 
We  can  not  exactly  label  it  an  "  enlarged  and 
improved"  edition,  for  at  the  present  writing 
the  new  comer  is  only  nine  days  old.  Nov- 
ice has  not  yet  had  the  privilege  of  taking 
her  on  his  knee  as  he  did  the  Blue  Eyes  of 
olden  time  in  the  picture,  but  the  grand- 
mother succeeded  in  getting  her  to  give  us 
several  of  her  bewitching  smiles,  indicating 
that  she  was  at  least  happy  to  be  placed 
where  the  great  Father  saw  tit  to  drop  her. 
One  of  the  axioms  laid  down  by  father 
Langstroth,  if  I  am  correct,  is  that,  in  order 
to  have  a  colony  of  bees  jQourish,  there  should 
be  a  constant  accession  of  young  bees;  and 
it  seems  to  me  this  rule  is  a  pretty  good  one 
for  any  business  house  or  established  indus- 
try. As  the  older  ones  (like  your  humble 
servant)  get  out  of  the  harness,  there  should 
be  younger  members  coming  along.  Here 
at  Rootville,  Ernest  was  the  first  to  come  on 
the  stage  (and,  soon  after,  Mr.  Calvert,  his 
brother-in-law,  and  still  later  Mr.  A.  L. 
Boyden),  just  as  I  needed  a  little  relief  from 
the  cares  of  this  journal.  Twenty  years 
later  Huber  came  along,  and  now  there  are 
several  grandchildren  tall  enough  to  pass 
for  men,  even  if  they  are  young  in  years. 
But  among  all  the  grandchildren  till  this 
last  one,  there  has  been  only  one  girl,  Miss 
Mildred  Calvert.  For  some  time  past  1  have 
been  rather  uneasy  because  of  the  prepon- 
derance of  boys  in  the  Root  hive.  I  did  not 
say  drones,  mind  you— God  forbid  there 
should  ever  be  any  drones  in  our  family. 
(Queens,  of  course,  are  always  O.  K. )  So 
you  can  realize  how  we  all  thanked  God, 
especially  myself,  when  this  second  edition 
of  Blue  Eyes,  little  Helen  Maude  Boydeo, 
came  along  to  bear  Mildred  company;  and 
just  now  we  ought  to  be  a  very  happy  fami- 
ly praising  God  for  what  he  has  done  for  us, 
especially  in  answering  our  prayers. 
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Extra  honey  queens  and  choice  mountain  honey. 
Francis  J.  Colahan.  Bernardo,  San  Dieg-o  Co.,  Cal. 

Queens.— Pure  Gold,  Red-clover,  Caucasian,  Banat. 
Rose  Lawn  Apiaries,  College  View,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Italian  Queens.— Golden  and  leather,  60c  each; 
worth  $1.00.      G.  W.  Barnes,  Box  340,  Norwalk,  O. 

Bee-keepers"  supplies,  Italian  queens.  Send  for  a 
free  catalog.     -  Arthur  Rattray,  Almont,  Mich. 

iTAiiiAN  Bees  and  queens— Red-clover  strain  imp'd 
mothers.   A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford.  Ct. 

iTAiiiAN  Bees,  queens,  and  Root's  bee  supplies. 

E.  ScoGGTN.  Carlsbad.  N.  M. 

I  club  a  high-grade  Italian  queen  with  Gleanings, 
new  or  renewal.     W.  T.  Crawford.  Hineston,  La. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  A.  Simmons.  Greenville,  Ala. 

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.  Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook.  70  Cortlandt  St..  New  York  City. 

Italian  bees  and  queens  bred  for  honey;  price  list 
free.  B.  F.  Yancey  &  Son,  Angleton,  Tex. 

Finest  Golden  and  red-clover  queens,  Caucasian  and 
Carniolan.  Daniel  Wurth  &  Grant,  Pitkin,  Ark. 

Italian  and  Caucasian  bees  and  queens  of  best 
quality;  price  list  free.   A.  E.  Titoef,  loamosa,  Cal. 

Maplewood  Apiary. — Choice  comb  honey,  Italian 
bees  and  queens.  Geo.H.  Rea,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.  R.  2. 

Root's  Supplies  at  factory  prices;  wholesale  and 
retail.  Anton  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  bee  supplies. 

H.  H.  Jepson,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  comb  and  extracted  honey. 
A.  T.  DocKHAM.  Rt.l.Box95.  Eagle  Bend.Minn. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  beeswax,  honey,  and  bee- 
keepers' supplies.      M.  E.  Trebble,  Marshall,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— Bee-keepers'  supplies.  Write  for  cata- 
log.  Lengst  &  Koenig,  127  S.  13th  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens. 
Wm.  a.  Shuff,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Italian  Bees  and  queens— red-clover  and  golden 
strains.        E.  E.  Mott,  Glen  wood.  Cass  Co..  Mich. 

SwABTHMORE  Golden-all-over,  Caucasian,  Banat, 
Carniolan,  Cyprian  q  ueens.  E.  L.Pratt,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Golden  yellow  Italian  queens— my  specialty.  Price 
list  free.  E.  E.  .Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

ITALIAN  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Aliso  Apiary,  El  Toro,  Cal. 

For  Sale.- Bees,  queens,  and  bee-keepers'  supplies 
(Root's  goods),  at  factory  prices. 

F.  W.  VAN  DeMark.  Mehan,  Okla. 

Fob  Sale.— Root's  bee-supplies,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail; factory  prices;  catalog  free.   Beeswax  wanted. 

W.  E.  Tribbett,  Staunton,  Va. 

Golden-all-over  Caucasian  Banat  bees  and 
queens.  We  book  orders  for  early  queens  from  our 
best  imported  breeding  stock  for  honey,  with  600  twin 
mating-boxes.  The  Snyder  Apiaries,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Queens.— Improved  Red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  60c; 
tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H.  C.  Clemons.  Boyd,  Ky. 


I  must  say  to  my  friends,  please  do  not  send  me 
any  more  orders  for  queens  this  season,  as  my 
health  is  so  poor  I  find  it  impossible  to  continue 
queen-rearing.  Thanks  to  all  my  friends  for  their 
very  liberal  patronage.      W.  W.  Crim,  Pekin,  Ind. 


Improved  Italian  Queens  now  ready;  nuclei  and 
colonies  about  May  10,  Danzenbaker  or  L.  frames;  20 
years  a  queen-breeder;  500  colonies  to  draw  from. 
Circular  and  testimonials  free. 

Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder.  Bellevue.  Ohio. 


Angel's  Golden  Beauties  and  his  bright  three- 
banded  Italian  Queens  have  but  few  equals  and  no  su- 
periors. A  fine  large  queen  of  either  strain  for  $1.00; 
an  extra  select  breeder  for  $2.50.  I  have  had  12  years' 
experience  at  queen-breeding.  Address 

Samuel  M.  Angel,  Route  1,  Evansville,  Ind. 
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We  beg  to  remind  our 
customers  the  season  for 
breeding  queens  here  in 
Medina  is  rapidly  drawing 
to  a  close.  At  present  we 
are  able  to  furnish  all 
grades  by  return  mail. 
Now  is  the  best  time  to 
requeen.  A  young  queen 
is  more  vigorous  than  an 
old  one  in  spring,  and  not 
nearly  so  liable  to  swarm. 

Prices  ojf  Home-bred 
Italistn  Queens 

Untested  queen  $1.00 

Select  untested  queen   1.25 

Tested  queen   2.00 

Select  tested  queen   3.00 

Breeding  queen   5.00 

Select  breeding  queen   7.50 

Extra  select  "    "1  yr.old.  10.00 

e-^e  A.  I  ROOT  COMPANY 
Medina*      ^        ^  OHio 


BUSHEL  CRATES. 

Very  best  make  with  beveled  corners,  all  hard  wood, 
made  up,  11  cts.;  in  flat,  8  cts. 

full  line  of  Dovetailed  hives,  sections,  smokers,  and 
every  thing  needed  in  the  apiary ,  and  soi  d  at  a  discount. 

Honey  and  Beeswax  wanted,  cash  or  trade. 

Send  for  free  catalog. 
W.  D.  SOPER>    ^     JacKson,  MicH. 


BARNES' 

HANDand  FOOT  POWER 

MACHINERY 

This  cut  represents  our 
combined  circular  saw. 
which  is  made  for  bee- 
keepers' use  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  hives, 
sections,  etc. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL 
Send  for  illustrated  cat- 
alog and  prices.  Address 
W.  F.  &JNO.  BARNES  CO. 

545  Ruby  Street. 
ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS. 
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Convention  and  Fair  Notices. 


PBBMITJM  LIST  FOB  ILLINOIS  STATE  FAIR,  SEPTEM- 
BER 27  TO  OCTOBER  5. 

The  judges  in  this  lot  will  be  governed  by  the  code 
of  rules  adopted  by  the  Illinois  State  Bee-keepers' 
Association. 

Five  hundred  pounds  only  will  receive  full  score  for 
quantity  in  displays  of  comb  and  extracted  honey, 
and  300  pounds  only  in  displays  of  candied  honey;  50 
pounds  will  receive  full  score  for  quantity  in  display 
of  beeswax. 

Only  one  entry  will  be  allowed  each  exhibitor  for 
any  one  premium. 

No.  I 

2293   Display  of  comb  honey  \i 

Collection  of  labeled  cases  containing  12  or 
more  pounds  of  white  honey  from  different! 

flowers  

Collection  of  labeled  cases  containing  12  or 
more  pounds  of  amber  or  dark  honey  from 

different  flowers.  

Case  of  white-clover  comb  honey,  12  to  24 

pounds  

Case  of  sweet-clover  comb  honey,  12  to  24 

pounds  

Case  of  basswood  comb  honey,  12  to  24  pounds 

Case  of  amber  comb  honey.  12  to  24  pounds  

Display  of  samples  of  extracted  honey,  not  less 

than  half-pound  each..'  

Display  of  extracted  honey  

Honey  extracting  on  the  grounds.  

Frame  of  comb  honey  for  extracting  

Display  of  candied  honey  

Display  of  beeswax  

One-frame  observatory  hive  dark  Italian  bees. 
One-frame  observatory  hive  golden  Italian 

bees..  

One-frame  observatory  hive  Carniolan  bees. 
Honey  vinegar,  one-half  gallon,  with  recipe 

for  making  

Display  of  designs  in  honey  

Displaj'  of  designs  in  beeswax  
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HONEY  WANa?BD. 

Notwithstanding  repeated  calls  for  honey,  both 
comb  and  extracted,  we  have  had  very  few  offers.  Evi- 
dently the  demand  is  such  that  our  readers  are  finding 
ready  sale  at  good  prices.  We  need  honey  to  fill  or- 
ders on  file,  and  should  like  to  hear  from  those  hav- 
ing choice  extracted  or  fancy,  or  No.  1  comb  honey 
for  sale,  with  description  and  price. 


HONEY- JABS. 

We  have  been  disappointed  by  delay  in  delivery  of 
a  carload  of  No.  25  and  Simplex  jars,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, some  orders  have  been  delayed.  Order  was 
placed  more  than  two  months  ago,  and  we  were  prom- 
ised delivery  early  in  August.  As  we  go  to  press  we 
have  every  reason  to  expect  shipment  to  arrive  with- 
in a  few  days,  so  that  we  can  fill  orders  promptly  when 
the  car  arriv^s. 


THE  J.  E.  HAND  SYSTEM. 

We  are  receiving  numerous  inquiries  for  hives  and 
fixtures  as  used  by  J.  E.  Hand,  and  described  in  the 
series  of  articles  which  have  been  running  in  Glean- 
ings for  the  past  few  months.  We  already  list  in  our 
catalog,  page  5,  a  sectional  or  divisible-brood-cham- 
ber hive  which  you  can  operate  by  the  Hand  method; 
besides  it  has  the  advantage  of  using  the  Danz.  super 
with  4x5  plain  sections.  It  does  not  have  a  movable 
side,  but  the  super-springs  afford  the  same  facility  in 
getting  at  the  contents,  for  it  is  not  often  that  you 
have  to  disturb  the  contents  of  a  section  of  the  hive 
by  Mr.  Hand's  method.  We  can  supply  the  sections 
split  on  three  sides,  for  receiving  a  full  sheet  of  foun- 
dation, at  10  cts.  per  100  or  50  cts.  per  1000  extra  over 
the  price  of  the  regular  style. 


HONEY  PACKAGES  AND  LABELS. 

We  call  attention  to  the  honey-packages,  both  of 
glass  and  tin,  on  other  pages  of  this  number;  also  to 
the  inside  front  cover  page  of  the  July  1st  issue  for 
labels.  We  are  offering  some  new  designs  in  labels. 
If  interested  in  ordering,  send  for  complete  label  cat- 
alog, of  which  a  new  edition  has  just  been  completed. 
If  you  have  choice  honey  to  sell,  put  it  on  the  mar- 
ket in  neat  and  attractive  form,  and  it  will  find  readi- 
er sale. 


CARTONS  FOB  COMB  HONEY. 

In  casing  your  fancy  comb  honey  for  market  you 
will  find  it  quite  an  advantage  to  enclose  each  section 
in  a  carton  before  placing  them  in  the  case.  Sections 
packed  in  the  Danzenbaker  style  of  carton  may  be 
packed  in  the  regular-sized  shipping-eases;  but  the 
folding  cartons  which  entirely  enclose  the  section  re- 
quire more  room,  and.  consequently,  larger  cases  to 
take  them  in.  We  are  now  prepared  to  supply  car- 
tons made  from  a  better  grade  of  stock  and  more 
artistic  printing  than  the  ordinary  style  listed  in  our 
catalog,  at  about  $1.9"0  per  1000  more  tuan  the  price  of 
the  regular  style  listed  in  our  catalog.  Send  for  sam- 
ples with  5  cents  to  pay  for  postage  on  same. 


TELESCOPE  CAP  FOB  WINTEB  PROTECTION. 

The  above  illustration  shows  a  very  satisfactory 
method  of  protecting  bees  over  winter  in  single-wall- 
ed hives.  This  same  cover,  listed  as  K  in  our  catalog, 
is  also  a  great  protection  in  the  fall  and  spring,  espe- 
cially the  latter  when  bees  are  building  up  ready  for 
the  honey-harvest.  We  have  known  cases  where 
enough  additional  honey  was  secured  because  of  this 
added  protection  to  pay  the  price  of  the  covers  in  one 
season.  The  rim  is  llM  inches  deep,  and  the  top  is 
covered  with  galvanized  steel.  The  price,  nailed  and 
painted,  is  80  cts.  each,  8-frame;  85  cts.,  10-frame.  In 
flat,  62  cts.  each;  $3.00  for  5,  8  frame;  65  cts.  each.  $3.10 
for  five,  ten-frame.  Where  this  cover  is  substituted 
for  the  regular  cover  on  a  single-wall  hive,  a  light  su- 
per cover  should  be  used  in  connection  with  it.  Price 
of  super  cover  is  15  cts.  each,  $1.30  for  10. 


CHANGES  IN  PBICES  FOB  1907-8. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  determined  on  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  list  prices.  During  the  past  season 
we  have  worked  off  our  surplus  stock  of  No.  2  plain 
sections  so  that  from  this  date  forward,  until  further 
notice,  the  price  on  B  grade  or  No.  2  plain  sections 
will  be  25  cents  per  1000  higher  than  the  rate  given  in 
our  catalog. 

We  cut  out  the  dozen  rate  on  No.  30  wire  on  spools, 
and  increase  the  5-lb.  coils  to  $1.00  each. 

B.  P.  S.  paint  for  hives  is  advanced  to  $1.75  per  gal- 
lon; 90  cts.  per  %  gallon;  50  cts.  a  quart;  30  cts.  a  pint. 

Painted  wire  cloth  is  advanced  to  2%  cts.  per  foot 
for  cut  pieces;  2  cts.  in  full-roll  lots.  Galvanized 
wire  cloth,  8  mesh,  is  advanced  to  8  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  very  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved,  printed  on  enameled  paper,  is  advanced 
to  $1.50  postpaid;  $1.25  with  other  goods  by  freight  or 
express.  The  new  edition  will  not  be  completed  till 
November.  Half-leather  editions  will  be  $2.00;  full 
leather,  $2.50. 

There  has  been  an  advance  of  over  30  per  cent  in 
material  for  bee-veils,  and  new  prices  are  adopted  as 
follows:  No.  1,  all  silk  tulle  veil,  90  cts.;  No.  2,  cotton 
tulle  with  silk  face,  60  cts,;  No.  8,  all  cotton  tulle,  50 
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cts.;  No.  4.  mosquito-bar  veil,  30  cts.;  bee-hat.  30  cts.; 
silk  tulle  per  yd.,  60  cts.;  cotton  tulle  per  \d.,  25  cts. ; 
mosquito-bar,  per  piece  of  8  yds.,  75  cts.  No  change 
in  globe  veil.  

EABLY-ORDER  CASH  DISCOUNT. 

This  has  been  such  a  backward  season  that  we  have 
followed  suit  and  been  backward  in  announcing  our 
early-order  cash  discount.  We  have  been  obliged  to 
cut  this  down  below  that  offered  in  former  years;  but 
it  is  still  sufficiently  liberal  to  pay  transportation 
charges  quite  a  distance,  or  to  pay  liberal  interest  on 
the  money  invested  in  supplies  early,  and  should  at- 
tract those  forehanded  people  who  know  pretty  well 
what  they  want  for  the  coming  season. 

Before  going  to  press  with  our  catalog  for  next  year 
we  niay  find  it  necessary  to  make  further  advances 
in  price,  so  that  we  do  not  guarantee  present  prices 
for  the  future.  The  small  margin  of  profit  the  past 
season,  and  the  increised  cost  of  material  for  next 
season's  output,  warrants  an  advance. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  discounts  for  early 
cash  orders  for  bee-keepers'  snpplies,  subject  to  the 
conditions  below: 

For  cash  sent  in  September,  deduct  5  per  cent. 
[[      [[         "     October,         "  5 

\[         "     November,     "       4%  " 
December,     "  4 
[]      \[         "     January,        "       334  " 
February,      "  3 
March.  "       2%  " 

April,  "  2 

The  discount  is  only  for  cash  sent  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  months  named,  and  is  intended  to  apply  to 
hives,  sections,  frames,  foundation,  extractors,  smok- 
ers, shipping-cases,  cartons,  and  other  miscellaneous 
bee-keepers'  supplies.   It  will  not  apply  on  the  follow- 


ing articles  exclusively;  but  where  these  form  no  more 
than  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  order  the  early  or- 
der discount  may  be  taken  from  the  entire  bill:  Tin- 
ned wire,  paint,  Bingham  smokers,  Porter  bee-es- 
capes, glass  and  tin  honey-packages,  scales,  bees  and 
queens,  bee-books  and  papers,  labels,  and  other  print- 
ed matter,  bushel  boxes,  seeds,  and  other  specialties 
not  listed  in  our  general  catalog. 


A  BARGAIN  IN  MUSIC. 

If  any  of  our  readers  know  of  a  mission  church  or 
Sunday-school,  or  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  in  need 
of  singing-books  we  are  in  a  position  to  do  them  some 
good.  We  formerly  sold  large  quantities  of  Gospel 
Hymns,  and  have  left  in  stock  several  lots  of  desirable 
books  which  we  will  close  out  at  about  half  price. 

We  have  51  copies  of  Christian  Endeavor  edition  of 
Gospel  Hj  mns  No.  6,  words  and  music,  board  cover.s, 
which  sold  at  $35  CO  per  100.  We  offer  them  to  close 
out  at  20  cts.  each,  $2  00  per  doz.,  nr  $7.50  for  the  lot. 
We  have  also  14  copies  of  Gospel  Hymns  No.  6.  which 
sold  at  $30  00  per  100.  This  is  the  same  book,  except 
that  the  C.  E.  edition  has  a  few  extra  special  C  E. 
songs  in  it  which  are  not  in  the  other.  We  offer  these 
at  20  cts.  each,  $2. CO  for  the  lot.  There  are  38  copies 
of  Christian  Endeavor  Songs,  a  later  edition  than  No. 
6,  which  sold  at  $30.00  per  100.  Price  20  cts.  each.  $2.00 
per  doz.,  $5.00  for  the  lot.  Postage  extra  in  each  case 
5  cents  each  if  sent  by  mail.  Of  Gospel  Hymns  Con- 
solidated, Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  words  only,  large-type  edi- 
tion, board  covers,  which  sold  at  $20.00  per  100,  w6 
have  23  which  we  offer  at  $1.50  per  doz..  $2.50  for  the 
lot;  by  mail,  15  cts.  each.  Small-type  edition,  limp 
cloth  covers,  which  sold  at  $10.00  per  100,  we  have  46 
copies  which  we  offer  at  80  cts.  per  doz.,  $3.00  for  the 
lot;  8  cts.  each,  postpaid. 


HONEY-PAGKAGES  IN  TIN 

This  cut  shows  a  box  of  two  60-lb.  tin  cans,  which  is  the  stan- 
dard package  for  storing  and  shipping  extracted  honey.  It  is  far 
superior  to  barrels,  because  there  is  not  the  same  chance  for 
leakage,  or  taint  from  the  wood;  and,  being  square,  they  econo- 
mize space.  Owing  to  light  honey  crops,  the  last  two  years,  the 
demand  has  been  light,  and  we  have  a  good  stock  bought  below 
the  prices  ruling  at  present.  To  reduce  this  stock  we  will  ship 
from  Medina  any  orders  mentioning  this  notice,  at  the  following 
special  prices:  One  box,  two  cans,  80  cts.;  10  boxes,  $7.50;  25 
boxes  or  over,  at  70  cts.  a  box.  One  box  of  one  can,  50  cts.;  10 
boxes,  $4.50;  25  boxes  or  more,  at  42  cts.  a  box. 

One-gallon  square  cans  with  1^-inch  cap,  100  in  a  crate,  at  $10.00 
per  100;  500  or  over  at  $9.00  per  100;  packed  10  in  a  case  at  $1.35 
per  case;  10  cases,  $12.50. 


Sturwold's  Stiow-case. 


This  case  is  28  in. 
high,  20  in.  square, 
outside  measure,  top 
and  bottom.  The 
glass  of  which  it  is 
made  is  16X24.  The 
case  is  to  be  set  up 
m  any  grocery,  drug- 
store, or  any  other 
place  of  business 
where  you  want  your 
honey  exhibited  or 
sold.  The  frame  is 
of  chestnut,  filled  and 
varnished,  and  fin- 
ished in  natural 
grain.  Price,  plain, 
$5;  with  name  and  ad- 
dress, $5.50.  As  the 
glass  is  very  apt  to 
be  broken  in  transit, 
we  will  ship  them,  if 
you  prefer ,  withglass 
boxed  separately,  at 
same  price.  Inflat.no 
glass  or  finish,  $2.50; 
glass  included,  $4.00. 


Screw-cap  Honey-gate  and  Can-screw  Wrench, 


Price  15  cts.;  by       Price  10  cts  :  75  cts.  per  dozen. 

mail,  18  cts.  By  mail,  4  cts.  each  extra. 

We  furnish  the  gate  for  lYn.lH.  or  \  %  screw.  Other 
sizes  made  to  order  from  caps  you  may  furnish. 

The  wrench  fits  a  1S£  screw,  and  can  be  used  on  1^ 
or  smaller  by  bushing  between  cap  and  -wrench. 

When  you  order  these  gates  separate  from  cans  we  can 
not  g'larantee  a  Jit  unless  you  send  us  a  cap  from  the 
screw  with  the  order. 


Sample  Mailing-blocks. 


Price,  each,  6  cts  ;  by  mail.  9  cts. 

These  are  small  wide-mouthed  glass  oottles,  which 
hold  %  oz..  with  cork,  put  up  in  a  mailing-block  with 
top  which  screws  on  and  is  easil  removed. 
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Honey-Packages  in  Glass 

We  bave  quite  a  variety  of  glass  packages  for  putting  up  honey  for  retail.   We  mention  first  our 

Half  -  pound  Tumbler. 

This  is  shown  at  the  left  with  a  diamond  label,  No.  95.  Tbes'^  include  tin 
cover  with  wax  or  parchment  paper  disk  for  sealing  tight.  No  labels.  Will 
hold  7  oz.  of  honey  when  filled;  and  the  price,  $5.50  per  barrel  of  32  doz  n; 
5-bbl.  lots  at  $5.25.  In  reshipping-cases  of  4  dozen  packed  ready  to  reship, 
when  filled,  $1.00  per  case;  6  cases,  $5.70;  20  cases  or  over,  at  90  cents  per  case. 

No.  25 
Jar. 


This  holds  one  pound  of  honey;  has  an  opal 
ca\)  with  rubber  ring  and  lacquered  tin  screw 
rim  which  seals  tight.  Packed  in  reshipping 
oases  of  2  dozen  each;  price  $1.10  per  case;  6 
cases.  $6.30;  20  cases  or  more  at  $1.00  per  case. 


Tiptop 
Jar. 


We  keep  these  in  two  sizes,  for  half  and  one  pound  of  honey.  The  shape  of 
the  jar  is  shown  in  the  cut.  It  has  a  glass  top,  a  rubber  ring,  and  a  spring-top 
fastener.  Packed  a  gross  in  a  crate  at  $5.00  per  gross  for  1-lb.,  or  $4.50  for  the 
liiilf-pound  size.  We  have  them  also  packed  in  reshipping-cases  of  2  dozen 
each  at  $1.10  per  case  for  1-lb.  size;  6  cases,  $5.30;  20  cases  or  over  at  $1  00  per  case. 
Half-pound  size,  $1.00  per -case;  $5.70  for  6  cases,  or  90  cts.  per  case  in20-case]ots. 


vSimplex  Jar. 

This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  jars  we  ever  handled.  The 
factory  making  them  was  wrecked  last  August,  and  we  have 
been  unable  since  to  secure  any  more  of  the  size,  which  holds  one  pound.  We  can 
supply  the  next  larger  size,  which  holds  18  oz.  of  honey.  Packed  in  reshipping- 
cases  of  2  dozen.  Price  $1.15  per  case;  6  cases  for  $6.60;  in  20-case  lots  or  over  at 
$1.05  per  case.  We  still  have  at  Philadelphia  a  few  cases  of  the  1-pound  size 
which  may  be  had  from  there  while  they  last,  at  the  same  price  as  above. 


Sq.  MersHiser 
Jar.  Jars. 


These  jars  were  designed  for 
use  in  the  honey  exhibit  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  in 
Buffalo,  and  are  very  neat  and 
attractive.  They  have  cork- 
lined  aluminum  caps  which  seal 
them  tight.  They  care  made  in  four  sizes  square 
and  three  sizes  round.  The  1-lb.  size  m  each 
style  is  shown  in  the  first  two  outs  at  the  left. 
H-lh.  square  Hershiser  jars,  doz.,  50c;  $5.40  per  gross 


Vi-lh. 

1-  lb. 

2 -  lb. 

34-lb.  round 

1-  lb. 

2 -  lb. 


55c;  6.00 
80o;  9.00 
1.00;  10.80 
60c;  6.60 
75c;  8.40 
1.10;  12.00 


The  ordinary  square  jar  to  seal  with  cork,  similar 
to  that  shown  in  cut  at  extreme  left,  is  very  largely 
used  for  honey.  They  are  made  in  four  sizes.  The 
1  and  2  lb.  sizes  are  packed  Vs  gross  in  a  package; 
the  smaller  sizes  one  gross.   Price  including  corks: 

5-oz.  square  jar  35o  per  dozen;  $3.25  per  gross 

8-oz.         "  45c    "       "       4.25  " 

1-  lb.         "   60c   "       "       5.75  " 

2-  lb.         "         ...  .  75c   "       "       7.50  " 
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